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In the caption of this article, I have dropped the use of 
the terms, natural and methodical signs, and substituted those 
of colloquial and general signs, to avoid misunderstanding. 
The use of words in different senses by different persons has 
been, and still is, in all controversies, a fruitful source of dif- 
ference and misunderstanding. With the most careful defi- 
nition of an ambiguous word, or one that has been used by 
different authors in varying acceptations, it is still impossible 
to avoid being misunderstood, and even perhaps of some- 
times yourself forgetting your own definition, and employ- 
ing the term in another signification. In a former article, I 
have shown that the term, “methodical signs,” is used in 
several entirely distinct meanings, and I have myself employ- 
ed it in one differing, in some respects, from any former use. 
The sense in which I have used the term is, significant signs 
following the order of the words. 1 have also used the term, 
natural signs, in a peculiar sense, for signs, whether natural 
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or conventional or arbitary, used in the colloquial order of 
the deaf and dumb. I propose therefore to drop this term, 
and employ the more appropriate appellation, colloquial 
signs; for methodical signs, I shall use the designation, gen- 
eral signs following the order of written words. 

The course of Mr. Burnet’s articles makes me the advocate 
of “ methodical” signs in the half dozen senses in which that 
ambiguous term has been employed, and, of course also, of 
all the abuses which have been made of such signs by undis- 
cerning instructors. Here the law maxim, “ Qui heret in lit- 
era heret in cortice,” emphatically applies. Dr. Peet gives 
an example of this abuse, related by Bebian, who “one day 
seeing one of Sicard’s assistants dictate to his class the 
phrase, roasted chestnuts, caused roasted chestnuts to be 
brought into the class, and demanded their name. All the 
pupils replied that they did not know, and were much sur- 
prised when told that they had just written the name. The 
difficulty wast hat the teacher had signed for the word roast- 
ed, as he would to express roasted veal. He had put the 
chestnuts on the spit. On another occasion, Bebian saw one 
of Sicard’s disciples dictate to a pupil at a public exhibi- 
tion, the sentence, ‘The cat is a domestic animal.’ For 
the word domestic he figured a lackey or waiter.” 

| myself witnessed, within the first month after entering 
an Institution for the deaf and dumb, a still more flagrant 
abuse of signs. The Instructor wished to teach the com- 
pound word burn up: for burn he signed as if plucking his 
hand from contact with a hot stove, and for up in its separate 
or primitive sense, and seemed to imagine that he was com- 
municating to his pupils the meaning of these united words 
in the sense of consume. 

Is it fair to present such a stupid abuse of a thing against 
its intelligent use? As well might a fork be pronounced a 
useless instrument, because some simpleton was detected 
eating soup with it. 

The gist of my “theory” is, the disuse of colloquial signs, 
not the use of methodical signs in any sense of the word, 
not even in that in which I have used it. If any one can 
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get along without them, and can bring his pupils to think in 
the written words, I am content; provided he will disuse 
colloquial signs as an instrument of instruction. Mr. Bur- 
net “admits that deaf mutes rarely acquire the ability to 
think exclusively in words;” that “the old natural signs and 
gestures remain, in most cases, the ground-work and connec- 
tion” of “their medium of thought and communication.” 
The fact that educated mutes continue, except in rare instan- 
ces, often to arrange their words in the order of their collo- 
quial signs, is proof that they continue to think in these 
signs. 

Now what my “theory” proposes is, to discontinue the 
instrumentality, as far as possible, of this class or order of 
signs, and by signs following the order of words, and by lan- 
guage either alphabetical or written, to accustom them to 
think, as far as possible, in the order of spoken language. 
That they will do this faster and easier by disusing their col- 
loquial sequence of signs, both “theory” and years of prac- 
tice abundantly convince me. If, in the course of time, 
they can learn to attach their ideas to the written symbols of 
speech, it does not affect, but confirms the propriety of my 
“theory.” 

The general object of those who oppose the employment 
of “methodical signs,” and myself, seems to be a common 
one, (and J doubt if we are so far apart as we seem to be,) 
to wit, the disuse of signs—opposition to the excessive use 
of signs. They profess to disuse methodical signs, and I, 
natural signs. 

I have done myself, I am persuaded, injustice not only by 
using the term methodical signs; but by not more prominent- 
ly presenting the great use I make of dactylology, or of lan- 
guage itself, and*the effort to employ as few signs of any 
kind as possible—requiring the pupil to endeavor to under- 
stand the lesson, as far as possible, unaided by signs. 

I will endeavor to illustrate my method, commencing 
with a beginner. After a small vocabulary of visible objects 
has been taught, | commence as usual to combine an adjec- 
tive and noun. The noun has already been taught. The 
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adjective is now taught separately. It is then presented on 
the fingers in connection with the noun, as a black horse. 
Signs are then made for these words in their order. At first, 
the pupil will not perhaps as perfectly understand the phrase, 
as if taught by colloquiai signs. But he soon learns to take 
ide*s in this order. Colloquial or natural signs are not used, 
unless absolutely necessary in some difficult connection; 
and then only after the written order or connection has first 
been presented. ‘The same adjective is then presented in 
connection successively with several nouns. Soon the pupil 
learns himself to connect it in an original example. He 
hardly ever fails to place the words, even at the beginning, 
in the proper order. 

But if the ideas are first presented by colloquial signs in 
the order natural to the deaf and dumb, he will not only 
reverse the parts of speech in efforts to write original exam- 
ples, but also in half the examples dictated to him to write. 
By my method he is gradually led, when he sits down to 
write, to think in signs in the order of the collocation of 
written words, or, if Mr. Burnet pleases, in the written words 
themselves—for it is perfectly immaterial to my “theory” 
which instrumentality he employs, so he acquires the habit 
of thinking in our arrangement. 

Subsequently, when I have occasion to use the phrase a 
black horse, I present it by dactylology, disusing all signs, as 
soon as the words are familiarly understood. In all subse- 
quent sentences and lessons, I proceed in the same way, 
employing colloquial signs only in the explanation of simple 
words, first before they are combined into a sentence; then 
presenting the sentence on the fingers; and then again, the 
second time, employing signs in the order of the words, so far, 
and so far only, as may be necessary to a perfect comprehen- 
sion of the ideas to be communicated. If the sentence or 
construction be too difficult to be perfectly comprehended in 
this way, I employ, as a last resort, colloquial signs. In con- 
nected composition, every difficult word or idiom is previous- 
ly selected and illustrated by examples of its use; so that 
few difficulties remain to the perfect comprehension of the 
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lesson, as it is presented sentence by sentence, on the fingers. 
Not unfrequently I find it easier to communicate the ideas 
of a complicated sentence by dactylology and signs in the 
order of the words, than by colloquial signs. These last, as 
is well known, can not communicate the ideas and facts of 
a long sentence with involved members and complicated 
construction, in the order in which they are presented in 
written or spoken language; it is necessary by colloquial 
signs to take the sentence to pieces, and present the ideas or 
facts, in successive, disconnected sentences. The use of these 
signs cherishes the sequence and manner of thought natural 
to the mute, and leads him, of course, to a corresponding 
expression in endeavoring to put down his ideas in language. 
No wonder, so long as natural signs are employed in instruc- 
tion, that he should find it so difficult to learn the idiom of 
written language ; no wonder that his composition should 
so frequently be a mere “jargon” of words,—no jargon in his 
own mind. His ideas are clear enough; but when they 
assume a written form, they may be understood, but are 
found to be arranged in the order of his vernacular. 

To overcome this order of ideas and consequently of 
words, when the mute endeavors to reduce his ideas to writ- 
ten words, Mr. Burnet himself recognizes as “ hitherto the 
greatest difficulty” encountered in his instruction. 

Mr. Stone, in his able paper read before the convention at 
Columbus, also recognizes this “greatest” of difficulties in 
the instruction of deaf mutes. “The peculiar character of 
the vernacular of the deaf mute,” he says, “is another serious 
obstacle to his progress in the work he has in hand. This 
vernacular is a language of ideas, and not of words and sen- 
tences. As has already been remarked, when he has so far 
advanced in his education that he can attach names to most 
of his ideas, these words are not arranged in his mind in 
the order of written language. Instead of the subject coming 
first, and the action, quality and object following, the object 
first attracts his attention, then its qualities, and afterward 
the other circumstances connected with it. It is not for him, 
in the first instance, to sit down and sketch rapidly with his 
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pen, his thoughts as they spontaneously arise in his mind. 
He must consider closely the proper grammatical form, and 
unless great care is exercised, his sentences are constantly 
running in the order of his thoughts.”* Here Mr. Stone 
evidently recognizes also that mutes think in signs. 

Mr. Burnet admits, “that if the pupils of our institutions 
could be induced to use habitually methodical signs among 
themselves, it can not be doubted that the advantage would 
be considerable. In this case they would become familiarized 
with the syntax of our language, in the same way in which 
speaking children are, by daily use; and the younger pupils 
might be expected to learn much of the correct forms of the 
language from the elder; thus reducing their instruction to 
little more than the cultivation of the memory. If they can 
remember the words and inflections corresponding to each 
sign, the order of words, hitherto the greatest difficulty, 
should cease to be one, where the methodical signs have 
become colloquial.” 

While it is admitted, that “methodical signs” or signs 
following the order of the words, can not be made for the 
deaf and dumb colloquial, yet their introduction, as an instru- 
ment of instruction, and the disuse of the colloquial signs, 
and requiring the advanced pupils in all their communica- 
tions to the teacher to use either dactylology or written lan- 
guage, and for the teacher in all his communications to do 
the same, is surely an approximation, and no mean one, 
towards “the acknowledged advantage,” and is doing much 
to “familiarize” the pupil “with the syntax of our lan- 
guage in the same way in which speaking children are, by 
daily use.” 

1 might, I think, here pause with this defense of my “the- 
ory” of instruction; and leave the side isswes raised by Mr. 
Burnet, upon the abstract possibility of deaf mutes learning 
to think in written symbols, and the comparative rapidity 
with which deaf mutes and speaking persons read, as unes- 
sential and unnecessary to the defense of my method. 


* Proceedings of the Third Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb, p. 135. 
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But inasmuch as those teachers who discard methodical 
signs in every sense of the term, seem to have nothing left 
but colloquial signs, as an instrument of instruction, it seem- 
ed to me important to call attention to the fact, that as a 
general thing educated deaf mutes continue to think in 
signs, and hence the utility.and necessity of confining our- 
selves to the employment of signs following the order of the 
words, or methodical signs: that we could not rely upon 
our pupils thinking in the order of written language, when 
we used a “paraphrase” of colloquial signs in communica- 
ting to them its meaning. ‘The utility and necessity of such 
a mode of employing signs, rest upon a firm basis, when it 
is admitted that “in most cases ” educated mutes still employ 
their “old signs and gestures” as the instruments of think- 
ing; and that they form “the ground-work and connection,” 
the web and woof of their mental exercises. 

May it not be very properly called unnatural, that they 
should do otherwise? Letus look into the mental condi- 
tion and exercises of the mute. Previous to instruction, he 
has confessedly no other means or instrument of thought 
than things themselves and his natural signs. He is brought 
under instruction, the meaning of written words is commu- 
nicated to him by signs—associations the most intimate are 
formed between the signs and the words—it is through the 
former that he acquires and continues to know the significa- 
tion of the latter. It is seldom that any association once 
formed between two objects or things, is ever lost. The 
existence of no mental principle is better known and estab- 
lished than this. Even casual associations are hard to be for- 
gotten or dismissed. They cling to us, and involuntarily one 
object recalls another not naturally, but even accidentally, 
associated. May it not then be thought strange that a mute 
should dismiss from his mind the very and only instrument. 
through which the meaning of words can be communicated 
to him ? 

Take a simple example. You teach him the meaning of 
the word strike by the action or sign of striking. Can he 
ever dismiss the association? And if he can, or when he 
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does, has he not likewise lost the meaning of the word? 
What other idea has he of the word than that which his ac- 
tion or sign conveyed? What is his idea, but the action or 
sign? What is then his object or instrument of thought but 
this? Is not the sign as naturally recalled by the sight of the 
written word, as the sound to the speaking child? If the 
speaking child can not dismiss the mental sound of the word, 
which it is confessed he can not, how can the mute dismiss 
the mental sign, equally as intimately and as necessarily con- 
nected? 

Mr. Burnet asks if I “can see how an English boy, who 
has received the meaning of the Latin words, Pater dedit 
mihi librum, by the English words, Father gave me a book, 
can ever come to read over or think over the Latin words 
without repeating or thinking over the English ones?” 
Nothing more easy to comprehend. He has only to learn to 
substitute one set of sounds or spoken words for another; 
just as easy to do, or nearly so, as to substitute one set of 
English words previously unknown for another set hereto- 
fore familiar, as for example, volume for book and delivered 
for gave in the above sentence. 

But can Mr. Burnet “see how an English boy ” who should 
receive the meaning of the same sentence written in Hebrew 
characters, without being taught the sound or pronunciation 
of the letters or words, but only to recognize the form and 
combination of the letters, “can ever come to read over or 
think over” the written Hebrew words, without repeating or 
thinking over the English ones in connection ? 

If a speaking child can not do this, and I am free to doubt 
that he can, then a mute can no more dismiss the signs by 
which the meaning of the English written symbols have 
been explained to him. If he can, no one would deny that 
it would be an extraordinary exercise of mental abstraction, 
one that could be exercised but by few children, and a 
power not to be familiarly depended upon for the acquisi- 
tion of the Hebrew language by speaking children. 

Mr. Burnet thinks proper to caricature the use of method- 
ical signs by an attempt to teach a lad Latin by framing 
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for him a new language “composed of English roots, with 
terminations to ape the Latin, and placed in the order of the 
Latin words.” It needs no caricature to represent the 
“jargon” made by natural signs when reduced to words. 
Let us have an example: yesterday river go I, fish two catch, 
home bring, mother dinner cook me. Or take Mr. Burnet’s 
own sentence, and let us give “the English roots” the order 
of colloquial signs: Arms man sing I, shores Troy come first, 
Does Mr. Burnet think this more elegant English than the 
example he has given of English roots with terminations to 
ape Latin? I opine that the mute lad will not make more 
progress in learning English than his cotemporary in acquir- 
ing Latin. Now I would never present the ideas to him, 
when under instruction, in this order, but by presenting them 
to him first by dactylology, using signs as far as may be 
necessary to connect the words together and show their 
meaning and inflections, endeavor to lead him when com- 
posing to think in this order. This process will stand the 
test of ridicule; though that has, I believe, been long since 
rejected as the “test of truth.” 

I have admitted that mutes easily remember the forms of 
unknown written words without associating signs with them. 
Mr. Burnet thinks it strange that I should “deny the natural 
and obvious inference from this fact, that there is no such 
necessary and indelible association between written words 
and signs, for the deaf and dumb, as there is between writ- 
ten and spoken words, for those who hear.” Let us exam- 
ine this reasoning. A pupil brings to me written on his 
slate, or he spells on his fingers, the long word impossibility, 
and has no sign for it “whatever,” and of course no idea of 
its meaning “whatever.” I “freely” admit he can think of 
and in written words after this fashion all day, and “dream” 
in them too at night, without associating any signs with 
them. But Iexplain to him its meaning in signs with whose 
signification he is perfectly acquainted. Now, argues Mr. 
Burnet, he could think of and in the word previously to acquir- 
ing its signification through a significant sign; ergo he can 
still think in the written word and dismiss the sign as entirely 
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from his mind as if he had never seen it associated with the 
word. When he has acquired this privilege, it seems to me 
he has lost the idea, as well as the sign which conveyed it. 

Mr. Burnet says the educated mute, after he leaves school, 
by associating with speaking persons, gradually attains to 
the faculty of associating ideas with written language with- 
out the intermediation or association of signs, and “ will 
gradually admit a number of words for which he has no 
simple and convenient signs, both into his colloquial dialect 
and into his private meditations.” Grant it: he may not 
be able to give “simple and convenient [methodical] signs” 
such as he can give for those words he has been taught at 
school; but if he understands the meaning of these words, 
he can explain them by “a paraphrase of colloquial signs,” 
and with these the words are associated, both when he uses 
them in his “coiloquial dialect, and in his private medita- 
tions;” and if he can not do this, he does not understand 
their meaning at all, but uses them as speaking people some- 
times do spoken words, without any clear idea of their signi- 
fication. Unquestionably, a mute who knows the meaning 
of a word or phrase or sentence, can tell in signs of some sort, 
what his notions of the word, phrase or sentence are. It 
would be to stultify him to deny it. 

But “as to the possibility of deaf mutes recognizing a 
written word, and having in the mind the association of 
ideas it suggests, without having any particular signs for it, 
the appeal must be,” says Mr. Burnet, “to facts.” First, I 
remark that I do not assert that he will always have some 
“particular” or methodical sign for it. His signs may not 
be very particular; they may be loose, numerous, a whole 
“ paraphrase of colloquial signs.” These can be the instru- 
ments of his thoughts and as closely associated with the 
word as a particular methodical sign. But to the facts. 
“ Can not a deaf mute recollect the prominent traits of char- 
acter and principal actions of Epaminondas, or Scipio, or 
Attiia, without a sign foreach of these names?” Certainly 
he can without any single methodical or particular sign. 
But there will be connected in his mind with the name, 
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all the colloquial signs by which the man, his “traits of 
character,” his actions and his country, were described; and 
it would greatly aid him to think of Epaminondas, his char- 
acter and his history, if you would give him for the man a 
sign, a “particular,” or if you please a “convenient” or 
methodical sign, by which he could readily recall him and 
think of him. If Scipio were present, he would think of 
the man himself, and his features and general appearance, 
when looking at the written word—so he will do after he 
leaves, if no sign-name is adopted; but if you will give 
Scipio a sign-name, such as mutes are accustomed to give 
to all their acquaintances, he will ever after think of Scipio 
in and by that instrumentality, associated with his name, and 
think with greatly the more ease and convenience. With- 
out such a sign he must think of the name associated with 
the man. If he has never seen Scipio, he will think of him 
by and in the signs by which you have described him, in 
close and “indelible” association with his name. 

For “ methodical signs,” I have substituted the term gen- 
eral signs. ‘They are as necessary and indispensable in the 
education of deaf mutes, as are general words to speaking 
persons. Without them, their range of general ideas would 
be very small indeed. How could we get along in their 
instruction without such general signs as those for man, 
horse, cow, house, tree, dog, Sc., Sc. Not less necessary, 
nay more so, because the genera are far less obvious, are 
general signs for such words as animal, being, weather, color, 
condition, circumstance, &c., &c., including all the names 
of general classes, and all the abstract nouns of the language, 
besides many verbs and adjectives and adverbs that represent 
general ideas. Now, a mere analysis or “paraphrase in 
colloquial signs,” will not communicate to the pupil the gen- 
eral idea—that quality, or those properties, that are com- 
mon to the genus. He may, and doubtless often does, 
especially if he is sagacious, discover the common quality 
of the class; but he ought not to be left unaided to do 
this—it should be distinctly pointed out to him, and the 
general idea should be embodied in a general significant 
sign, which as distinctly recalls, in connection with the 
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written word, the general idea, as does the general word to 
us. How such signs can be dispensed with, I am at a loss 
to perceive. 
From further “experiments ” which Mr. Burnet has made, 
he concludes “that well educated speaking persons read 
perhaps twice as fast as well educated deaf mutes.” I have P 
nothing to say as to the correctness of these experiments, 
but will engage to show a score of educated mutes, who fall 
short of being “ well educated,” being still under instruction, 
who, within the compass of familiar acquirements, shall read 
and understand written language as rapidly as any “well 
educated speaking person ”—as rapidly as the human mind 
is capable of action. ‘Their mind’s eye shall glance along 
the written line with not less agility than the movements of 
the queen of the Volsci :— 


“ Tila vel intact segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina: nec teneras cursu lesisset aristas ; 

Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti 
Ferret iter; celeres nec tingeret equore plantas.” 


“ The reading by signs,” says Mr. Burnet, “is a tedious 
process, because time must be taken for two distinct processes, 
recognizing the word and repeating the sign.” Again—“ if 
it takes less time to count one than to count two, he should 
be able to read faster by simply recognizing the written word, 
than by recognizing the word and then substituting the signs.” 
If Mr. B. means “ repeating and substituting the signs” by 
actually and corporeally making them, there is no dispute 
between us. But why cannot the mute as rapidly recognize 
the written word and mentally the sign which gives signifi- 
| cance to it, as we do the same written word and mentally the 
spoken word, of which it is a sign to us? The mute can do 
it; does do it—at least that is my experience—every hour in 
the day, with the rapidity of thought; if the speaking per- 
son can beat that “all hollow,” he is welcome to the victory. 

Mr. Burnet’s articles have been answered simply because 
they gave me the opportunity and imparted a stimulus to 
place upon record the experience of over thirty of the best 
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years of my life and strength, now nearly spent to exhaus- 
tion by excessive labor under unfavorable circumstances, in 
behalf of deaf-mute instruction. I have thought it my duty 
to do so, that young men, just entering into this self-denying 
and responsible and benevolent work, might have that ex- 
perience, though its value should be small, and though its 
fruit should even be unsound. I have no fondness for con- 
troversy, and no tact for it. I acknowledge the ability and 
general courtesy of Mr. Burnet’s article, and appreciate his 
zeal and writings on the subject of deaf-mute instruction. 
I am aware that his views correspond with those of some of 
the ablest instructors in this country, and that my views 
are somewhat antiquated. They were formed some thirty 
long years ago, while a student at the American AsyLum, 
and the experience of these many years has only served to 
confirm their correctness. Until convinced—and I am open 
to conviction, and would rejoice in finding the “optima 
via””—I shall probably retain them, albeit I should “stand, 
at this stage of the world’s progress, nearly or quite alone.” 
“ Allis not gold that glitters,’ and all “progress” is not 
advancement. 


ON THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY IN THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY JOHN R. KEEP. 


| The essay here presented to the readers of the ANNALS, was read before an 
association of the teachers of the American Asylum, as introductory to a discus- 
sion of the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That in the older classes in our institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
the pupils should be made to rely mainly on the dictionary, and on verbal expla- 
nations by the teacher, for the understanding of language.” | 


Tue mode in which instruction in language is now given 
in our institutions for the deaf and dumb, is substantially as 
follows. Two or three pages of a book are first written 
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upon the large slates of the school-room. ‘The teacher then 
proceeds to give a free translation of this language into 
natural or colloquial signs. By this first step of the process, 
the pupil receives the ideas which the passage, as a whole, 
expresses, but he knows nof how these ideas are to be broken 
up, and distributed among the several parts. Just as the 
ideas in a page of Chinese or Arabic might be given to us, 
without our being helped thereby to the meaning of any 
one of the Chinese or Arabic words. The teacher, therefore, 
proceeds to give what may be called a verbal translation of 
the passage. He points to the words successively, and by 
signs gives the best approximation he is able to the import 
of each, indicating at the same time their grammatical 
relations. Examples illustrative of particular words and 
phrases are added, and these the pupil is afterwards required 
to introduce into sentences constructed by himself. The 
next day, this process is reversed, the pupil being required 
to give back in signs, what the teacher had previously given 
him. 

Turning now to the method proposed in the resolution, 
we find in the first place, every pupil supplied with a com- 
plete English dictionary, one in which all the meanings of 
words are given, and in which each meaning is illustrated 
as far as possible by appropriate examples. With this appa- 
ratus, we set the mute to his lesson, precisely as we do the 
student of Latin or Greek. A word being given, he turns 
to his dictionary and finds, perhaps, nine meanings set 
down to it. Which of these will suit the word, in the pas- 
sage he is reading? This is what he is to determine. He 
looks again at the word as it stands in the book,—notices 
with what other words it is connected,—forms some conjec- 
tural notion of the idea contained in the sentence,—recurs 
again to the dictionary, and in the end settles upon a 
meaning which he thinks suits the place. Against the 
word, written upon his small slate, he enters the number of 
this definition and the usual abbreviation for the part of 
speech; and proceeds to another, the particular meaning of 
which in the place where it stands, he ascertains and re- 
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cords in like manner. Thus he proceeds, till all the words 
given by the teacher, have been looked out in the dictionary, 
and the numbers designating their meaning have been en- 
tered against them. The teacher in the mean time goes 
over the same ground, and has his list of words made out, 
and the number designating the meaning of each recorded 
against it. Ifthe pupil is unable to fix upon the proper 
meaning of a word after suitable trial, he is instructed not 
to call upon the teacher for help, but to enter the word, leav- 
ing a blank opposite to it. 

The pupil’s work is next to be examined, to see if it has 
been correctly performed. He is called to the teacher’s desk, 
and as simply two columns of figures are to be compared, 
it will require but little time to look over his list and ascer- 
tain its mistakes or failures. These he should be required 
to study again, and in this second effort, he should receive 
such assistance, as the teacher may think needful. If all 
the words in his list are correctly referred to their proper 
definitions by the appropriate numbers, a strong presump- 
tion, at least, is afforded, that the language studied is cor- 
rectly apprehended. 

To supply, however, any defects which may be incident to 
this process, and for the sake of fixing in the mind more 
strongly and exactly the meaning of each word, the teacher ° 
next proceeds to give, in language which he is sure will be 
intelligible, definitions of his own, and these definitions are 
entered in a blank book by each pupil. The phrases or com- 
plex expressions are next resolved into equivalent expres- 
sions of more intelligible form, and these are in like manner 
recorded by the pupil. As many words as the time will 
allow, are selected from the list, and sentences written upon 
them, care being taken to have each word employed in the 
exact sense in which it occurs in the book. ; 

Finally, every sentence presenting difficulty from its com- 
plex or involved character, is carefully analyzed; attention 
is called to its principal parts, the predicate, the object and 
the subject, with the modifications and limitations of each. 

But it will be urged, that the learning of language by deaf 
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mutes by means of a dictionary is impracticable; that the 
definitions will be equally if not more unintelligible than 
the words which they define; that the English is as truly a 
foreign language to the deaf and dumb as Latin or Greek 
is to children who hear and speak; and that to require the 
pupils of our institutions to learn the meaning of words 
from a dictionary, is like requiring a speaking child to learn 
Latin from a dictionary which is itself in Latin. It is 
assumed here, that when we put the dictionary into the 
hands of the mute, he is up to that time wholly ignorant of 
the English language; whereas the fact is, that he knows 
probably more than one-half the words he meets with in the 
book he may be studying, and is constantly employing them 
in his letters, his compositions, and in his daily intercourse. 
To put into his hands an English dictionary, is no more 
absurd than to put it into the hands of a speaking child who 
only half knows the language. 

Indeed, how is the dictionary helpful to any person? If 
one is perfectly acquainted with the language, a dictionary 
can be of no use, for there is nothing needing to be explained 
or defined. Butif he only partially knows it, how does 
a dictionary assist him? It makes use of words which he 
does know, to explain and define those of whose meaning he 
is ignorant. It should be remembered too, that we do not 
leave the pupil to the definitions of the dictionary, but that 
others are framed by the teacher in all cases where they seem 
necessary. But admitting that the knowledge acquired in 
this way is imperfect, this is not to be reckoned so much the 
fault of the method, as the necessary consequence of the 
immature minds with which we have to deal. The knowl- 
edge imparted by signs is also imperfect. The knowledge 
which speaking children have of words, is very imperfect 
and incomplete. It is only by a gradual process that the 
true and full import of words is attained. Advancement in 
age and progress in knowledge are continually freighting the 
at first comparatively empty words, with new and more 
weighty meaning. It is vain to expect that a child will 
understand language in its fullness and breadth, or wield it 
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with the ease and power of a De Quincey. The great thing 
wanted is, that as far as his knowledge goes, it shall be accu- 
rate, and this end is much more likely to be secured by the 
use of a dictionary, than by any other method. 

It will be urged again, that, though the words separately 
may be correctly apprehended, by means of the dictionary 
and the definitions furnished by the teacher, even then 
the pupil may fail to receive the meaning which they con- 
vey when combined. Under the old method, the teacher had 
a ready and generally an adequate resort in natural signs. 
How shall he proceed, if signs are dispensed with? It must 
not be forgotten that the pupil, at the point we contemplate, 
has no inconsiderable knowledge of English construction. 
He has not only read and understood books, in which this 
construction is employed, but he has had daily practice in 
expressing his own thoughts under these forms. ‘The proba- 
bility then is, that unless the sentence be peculiarly involved 
and difficult, he will perceive its meaning at once, if only he 
correctly understands the several] words which compose it. 
But if he should not, the sentence must be analyzed. The 
principal parts being ascertained, a skillful use of the ques- 
tions, who, what, how, when, where, why, will soon evolve its 
meaning. 

As this is perhaps the most important of all methods in 
use, for the clear understanding of connected speech, the 
pupils should be made familiar with it by frequent practice. 
To illustrate this method, suppose the word struck is written 
upon the teacher’s slate. He then asks, who struck? The 
answer may be John. What did he strike? He struck 
James. How did he strike him? With aclub, or very hard. 
When did he strike him? Yesterday. Where did he strike 
him? On his cheek. Who is John? John is the son of 
Mr. Smith. Who is James. He is the son of Mr. Pierce. 
Why did John strike James? Because he was angry. The 
sentence will then read, Yesterday, John, the son of Mr. 
Smith, struck James, the son of Mr. Pierce, a hard blow 
upon his cheek, because he was angry withhim. These sev- 
eral parts and their limiting or modifying clauses, may be 
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indicated by the use of the numerals 1, 2, 3, putting 1 for 
the predicate and its modifiers; 2 for the subject and its lim- 


iting . explanatory clauses ; 3 for the object; thus :—Yester- 
3 


1 
day, ian (the on of Mr. eit) struck James (the son of 


Mr. Pierce) (a herd blow) (upon his cheek ) &c. 

The advantages of the method of teaching here set forth, 
are, as I conceive, many and important. 

I. It brings the pupil into familiar acquaintance with, and 
causes him constantly to apply, two principles which lie at 
the foundation of all true knowledge of language. These 
principles are,—(1) that words are in their natural place and 
have a real and practical import only in sentences; (2) that 
the same word in different sentences has widely different 
meanings. Every dictionary, in defining a word, gives its 
meaning as it exists in some sentence. A good dictionary 
will give all the meanings of a word, and examples of sen- 
tences in which the word with these different meanings occurs. 
By the use of the dictionary, the pupil is compelled to recog- 
nize constantly these all important principles in the acqui- 
sition of language. The definition and the illustrative 
example are seen to belong to each other, and they mutually 
explain each other. But the illustrative sentences in a 
dictionary are not sufficient by themselves. To get at the 
actual meaning and full force of a word, it is often necessary 
to read a dozen or twenty lines preceding and following 
it. It is utterly impossible to attach right ideas to words 
without this careful scrutiny of the whole passage, in which 
they stand; and this we urge as one of the chief merits of 
the plan proposed, that by it, the pupil is compelled to 
make this examination of the connection. In no other way 
can he fulfill the requisition made of him. He opens his 
dictionary for a word and finds that it has six or a dozen 
meanings. How is he to know which of these is appro- 
priate in the passage he is reading, unless he looks at the 
passage and examines it carefully to see what meaning is 
required ? 

This is what every student of the ancient languages does 
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and must do in the process of translation; and the nice 
discrimination thus gained, is one of the most important 
advantages of the study of these languages. ‘This looking 
at the connection in which words stand, is wholly wanting 
on the old system. When every word of every sentence is 
explained by the teacher, the pupil of course can have no 
idea of looking anywhere but to the teacher, for the mean- 
ing of words. 

Il. Another very important advantage of the method 
proposed, is that it vastly increases the familiarity of the 
pupil with the words which he already understands. This is 
what he most of all needs, to put him upon the same foot- 
ing with speaking persons. Make him perfectly familiar 
with a class of words, by their use évery hour and almost 
every moment, and there will remain, so far as these words 
are concerned, no important difference between him and his 
more favored speaking brother. 

How is this familiarity and constant use to be secured? 
Plainly, if we adopt the principle that language shall be 
self-explanatory,—that new terms and phrases shall be 
explained by those already understood,—we both require and 
secure this familiarity which is so important. All the defi- 
nitions which the pupil consults, are, or by the care of the 
teacher will be, in language which he already understands ; 
all difficult sentences and phrases are resolved into equiva- 
lent expressions which he already understands; and thus like 
a widening circle of friends, the old and familiar are con- 
stantly introducing him to the new. On the old method, the 
pupil had occasion to look only at the words of the lesson. 
By the new, he is obliged to renew his acquaintance with 
and use twice or thrice as many, which are not in the lesson. 
In the one case, a portion of language is learned as a task. 
In the other it is made a direct means of thought and com- 
munication, and so put to a practical use, giving to the pupil 
in words which he understands, the knowledge which he is 
most anxious to obtain. 

_ ILL But not only do we, in this way, increase the pupil’s 
familiarity with words already understood, but we accom- 
plish another object of scarcely less importance. We impart 
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to him the power and the habit of associating words with 
each other; so that when one occurs, the other related words 
shall also come into the mind, or be made to do so by a 
slight effort of the attention. Signs can never give this 
power. By the use of the dictionary, the whole family of 
related words is brought before the pupil’s eye, and impress- 
ed upon his memory; and still more, by the frequent practice 
of substituting equivalent expressions for the language of 
the book, wherever it can be done, the relations of words 
to each other will be perceived, and their association with 
each other be secured. How much facility and correctness 
in writing depend upon this association of words with each 
other, every scholar knows. 

IV. By this plan we can secure study, continuous, earnest 
study, that which deserves the name,—not a mere parrot-like 
committing to memory, but the exercise of thought and 
inquiry. Ourschool-rooms willbe more quiet, for the pupils 
will all have employment. By examining the more intelli- 
gent pupils first, more time will be given to the others, and 
no one be left to idleness before he is reached. Whena 
pupil’s list has been examined, he will then have his mis- 
takes to correct, and when these have been finally reviewed 
by the teacher, he will have to record the definitions and 
equivalent expressions given by the teacher. Those who 
shall first complete this routine, may be required to exercise 
their powers, by the construction of sentences upon the 
words which have been examined and defined. 

Thus, not only will there be constant occupation and 
study ; but directed by right principles and to right objects, 
the studies of the pupil will invigorate and sharpen his 
powers. What is the great reason that our pupils must 
always be children with children’s minds? Not because 
they are deprived of hearing, but because we always treat 
them as children, and give them only children’s work to do. 
We do all their thinking for them, and require of them only 
what parrots can do, to give back what we have given to 
them. But which is of most value, mere knowledge, or 
invigorated powers, habits of self-reliance, gained by some 
practical experience in encountering difficulties? It is one 
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of our strongest objections to the old method, that it fails 
to strengthen the mind of the pupil by throwing him upon 
his own resources, that everything is done by the teacher, 
and nothing by the pupil, and that this absolute dependence 
upon the teacher is continued even into the last stages of 
instruction. No wonder that night shuts in upon all further 
attainments, when he leaves the institution. He has been 
so long carried that he is neither able nor willing to go by 
himself. 

V. The last advantage of the plan proposed, which I 
will mention, is that it will prepare the pupil for inde- 
pendent progress when he leaves the institution. Is the 
education of the deaf and dumb completed by us, or is it 
only begun? Do we put them in full possession of the 
English language, or only take them over its threshold? 
The point is not, whether a given number of pages in any 
book, can be more rapidly or perfectly learned, on the old 
method or by the one proposed; but the practical question is, 
by which of these methods, the pupil may be best prepared 
for the time when all aids from the teacher shall be with- 
drawn. If, when he leaves the institution, books are or 
ought to be his chief companions, the source of his highest 
pleasure, and the means of his constant progress in knowl- 
edge, it is obviously of the first importance that we put into 
his hands the key by which he may unlock these treasures, 
a key which he shall have always by him and know how 
himself to use. Unless we do this, the deaf mute after leav- 
ing the institution might as well be without a dictionary, 
as he most probably is. If he ever resorts to one, it is unwil- 
lingly, and with little satisfaction in the result. 

If it be claimed that the pupils of our higher classes, can 
not be made to understand language by means of a diction- 
ary, however well instructed in its use, much more must 
it be true that they can not, having had no such instruction; 
and thus we are compelled to the conclusion, that their 
acquisitions in language from books, must cease with their 
connection with the institution. If, on the other hand, our 
pupils after leaving us, can and should make constant prog- 
ress in language by reading books; and the dictionary must 
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be their only resort for the explanations needed; then the 
pupils of our higher classes, for at least a few months before 
leaving the institution, can and should do the same. ‘The 
right use of a dictionary is not to be gained without partic- 
ular instruction; and when this instruction has been fully 
given, then and then only is the pupil prepared to leave the 
institution and to be thrown upon his own resources. The 
greater the difficulties in the way of acquiring the meaning 
of language by the dictionary alone, the greater the neces- 
sity that the pupil should be made acquainted with these 
difficulties, and taught how to obviate them. 

Let the pupil be instructed in the use of a dictionary in 
the manner which has been proposed, let him during the last 
years of his course become so familiar with its use, that he 
is certain of finding in it the information which he seeks, 
and he will need no compulsion, to make him resort to it. 
It will be constantly in his hands, and the consulting it will 
be one of his greatest pleasures. He will not shrink from 
a new book because it has many new and difficult words, 
for he knows that his dictionary will reveal to him their 
meaning. Every new acquisition, every new triumph, will 
encourage him to further progress, until, like those who 
hear and speak, he has mastered the English tongue. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB UPON THE 
STATE. 


BY JOHN M. FRANCIS. 


Wuen Lycurgus declared it the highest duty of legislators 
to train the youth for the service of the state, he proclaimed 
a principle, which alone would justify his preéminence. 
Whether the object be to prevent crime, to secure whole- 
some legislation, or to fill the state with useful citizens, thus 
promoting its most rapid progress in all that constitutes its . 
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true glory; there is no other method by which the desired 
end can be so readily attained, as by carrying into practice 
the maxim of the Spartan lawgiver. Its wisdom has been 
echoed and reéchoed by the experience of more than two 
thousand years. It is now too late in the nineteenth century 
for any one who boasts a freeman’s rights and acknowl- 
edges a freeman’s responsibilities, to deny that the state 
should make adequate provision for that preparatory instruc- 
tion, so essential to the proper discharge of the duties which 
she imposes. 

But, while this principle is practically admitted by our leg- 
islative bodies; while a portion of the public lands in each 
township of every new state, is set apart exclusively for edu- 
cational purposes; there is yet one class of persons in our 
midst, who reap no benefit from these appropriations. The 
state confesses it her interest and duty to give instruction 
to the masses of her embryo citizens. But, when desired 
to provide the deaf and dumb with the means of acquiring 
knowledge no less indispensable to their becoming worthy 
citizens, she recognizes no such obligation. If she sees fit 
to grant the request, she would have you regard it as a noble 
charity. It is the offspring of her beneficence, a deed which 
you are expected to enlogize, and which she herself contem- 
plates with evident self-congratulation. 

Why now we ask, should the education of the deaf and 
dumb be placed on a different footing from the education of 
others? If it is the interest and duty of the state to pro- 
vide instruction for the children and youth within her bor- 
ders, what valid reason can be assigned why any class, 
capable of instruction, should not share in her provisions ? 
What single argument can be adduced in behalf of public 
universal education, which may not be urged with equal or 
greater force in behalf of the deaf and dumb. 

We do not propose these inquiries because we apprehend 
danger to the cause of deaf-mute instruction, if the prevalent 
opinion continue, that every appropriation for this purpose is 
strictly a charity. If it be so, it is a charity so noble that 
any attempt to eulogize it, would be like endeavoring to add 
light to the sun, beauty to the rainbow, or fragrance to the 
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rose. We do not believe a single member of our legislative 
bodies would close his heart and his hands to the silent, yet 
cogent appeals of this unfortunate class. We do not believe 
any one could do so, and thus virtually propose to consign 
them to ignorance and shiftlessness, without being deservedly 
denounced. Rather, in like manner as the Roman matron, 
when desired to display her treasures, pointed, to her chil- 
dren, saying, “'These are my jewels,” so, we should expect 
to see the state point to those of this class, who, by her provi- 
sions, have been raised from their low condition, and added 
to the number of her worthy citizens, and with honest exul- 
tation, proclaim them her jewels. Yet it is a matter of 
some moment to the deaf mute, whether he is to receive 
instruction as a gratuity, or may like others claim it as a 
right. If he is taught that charity is ever providing for him, 
will not the manifest tendency be to destroy in him the 
healthful feeling of self-reliance? Make him believe he has 
no ability, and if his actions belie his belief, it will be a 
marvel. Bid him cherish the idea that he is supported by 
crutches, and will you wonder if by and by he gets the 
impression that his own limbs are unable to bear him? 
But make him feel that he is entitled to instruction like 
others around him, and like them is in future to make good 
his place as a man and a citizen, and you do much to 
inspire him with high resolves. You take away the dis- 
heartening feeling of continual dependence, and in its place 
substitute an earnest self-reliance. Besides, it is a manifest 
wrong to bestow as a charity what may be claimed as a 
right. ‘Thus ever reminding them of their inferiority, you 
widen the breach which separates them from their fellow- 
men. Who would not be indignant, if any one in giving 
to him that to which he was fairly entitled, should endeavor 
to impress him with the greatness of the charity? Every 
dictate, both of justice and humanity, bids us freely allow 
the deaf-mute every right he can fairly claim. Not that we 
would not have him regard education as the highest boon he 
can receive, and ever cherish an affectionate interest in the 
well-being of the state. But this interest should not be 
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constrained, but like that of the child for the parent, the 
spontaneous out-gushing of the heart. Hence we urge the 
inquiries above proposed. It is our purpose to notice briefly 
some of the arguments for universal education by the state, 
showing the peculiar force with which they may be urged in 
behalf of the deaf and dumb. 

The prime reason why the state should foster universal 
education, under which perhaps we may include all others, 
is the necessity of this education to fit the citizen for the 
proper discharge of his duties. 

One prominent prerogative and duty of our citizens is to 
exercise the elective franchise. ‘To attempt to prove that to 
do this worthily, requires a knowledge of political measures 
and characters, to be gained chiefly through the medium of 
the press, that thus the individual may be able to think 
and act for himself, would be more than superfluous. To 
supply the requisite means for gaining this power of thus 
attaining knowledge, and of independent thought, is the 
least the state can do, and feel her interest secure. 

The necessity of preparatory instruction to the deaf mute 
is more imperative. His ignorance is more profound. An 
Egyptian darkness envelops his soul. Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics meet his vision on every side. The want of a sin- 
gle sense completely isolates him from his fellow-men. He 
walks among them but is not of them. The motives which 
influence their actions, the thoughts which make their coun- 
tenances beam with delight, or tell a tale of sadness, are 
so many enigmas to him. ‘The significance of depositing 
he knows not what, with hieroglyphical characters upon it, in 
a receptacle of which he knows not the name, is a Gordian 
knot, whose intricacies baffle all his powers of comprehen- 
sion. Whatever he does beyond the simplest manual 
exercise, he does as an automaton. He can not, like his 
uneducated speaking neighbors, gain some knowledge of 
political characters and measures from the lips of others. 
Nor will he be so likely to receive instruction as they, if 
uncared for by the state. The class to which he belongs, is 
so scattered and isolated, the difficulty of procuring suitable 
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instructors is so great, that his prospects in this case are far 
less flattering than those of his more fortunate brethren. 
Hence his claim is more urgent to be regarded in the educa- 
tional provisions of the state. ‘The absence of hearing is 
surely no reason why the state should withhold from him 
what it readily secures to those free from this misfortune. 
The want of this sense has not taken away the faculties of 
his soul. He has all the germs of intellect. Let the pro- 
cess of development be fairly commenced, and no more 
than in the case of others can you place limits to his possi- 
ble progress in thought and knowledge. «To impart this 
gift of thinking,” says Carlyle, “to those who can not think, 
and yet who could in that case think, this, one would imag- 
ine, was the first function a government had to set about 
discharging. It is a thing that should need no advocating; 
much as it actually does need: as if it stood not on the basis 
of everlasting duty, as a prime necessity of man.’ Until it 
can be shown that the instructed deaf mute can not worthily 
exercise his powers of thought, and discharge his duties as 
a freeman, the justice of his claim to share in the state 
provisions to secure the above end, must be admitted. 

A second argument for universal education, is the stimu- 
lus thus given to industry and enterprise. ‘That was a noble 
reply of one of the sons of Massachusetts, who, when a 
stranger surveying her rugged hills, exclaimed, “ And what 
can you raise here?” responded, “We can not do much in 
an agricultural way, and so we build churches and school- 
houses, and raise men.” ‘This single reply contains the 
solution of the political prosperity and paramount influence 
of the Bay State. A rightly directed education has given 
her citizens who are men, and who hence with busy hands 
will ever strive to do the deeds of men. ‘They will make 
her granite hills yield golden harvests, and cause every coun- 
try on the globe to contribute to her resources. 

This stimulus given by education to industry and enter- 
prise, is the sine qua non, to the mute. Without it he 


gives but the feeblest evidence of possessing intellectual © 


power and moral character; the two most essential requi- 
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sites of manhood. He is a man in name, and in physi- 
cal aspect, but when you look for the higher elements implied 
in the designation, you can hardly discern his pigmy propor- 
tions. He can hardly be said to live in the true sense of the 
term, implying the exercise and enjoyment of all the faculties 
of his being, but only to vegetate. If his physical wants 
are gratified, what further desires has he to cherish; what 
nobler aspirations to urge him to honorable effort? If his 
curiosity is excited by the thousand mysteries around him, 
the impassable barrier interposed to their solution, soon 
causes him to gaze on them in listless apathy. For the 
supply of his physical wants even, he looks rather to those 
around him, than to his own efforts. He is a burden to his 
friends and the state; the passive recipient of benefits for 
which he is expected to make no adequate return. Nor can 
we expect it otherwise so long as he remains in ignorance. 
His friends can but to an extremely limited extent direct him 
to useful employment. The ordinary motives which incite 
men to effort have no place in his thoughts. 

Look again at this same individual, now transformed by 
education. A greater metamorphosis you can hardly find 
recorded in heathen mythology. The wall of separation 
between him and his fellow-men is broken down. The 
interchange of thought and feeling has kindled in his soul 
latent energies and aspirations. He is no longer a stranger 
to those around him, but one with them, engaging in the same 

_ pursuits, actuated by the same motives, and like them filling 
worthily his proper social and civil sphere. Says Mr. Hub- 
bell, the late Superintendent of the Ohio Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, in an address to the former pupils of the 
same institution, “Time as it has rolled away, during 
past years, and has tried you in the various relations of life, 
testing your capabilities, brings a good report of your 
competency for taking part in the varied employments of 
human existence, and the positions which you occupy, for 
character and respectability in the communities where you 
reside, afford me the sincerest pleasure, demonstrating that 
the labors of myself and my associates in communicating 
instruction, and your own personal efforts, have not been in 
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vain.” Similar is the following testimony of Rev. Mr. 'Tur- 
ner, the present Principal of the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford. “We expect to see our pupils growing better from 
the commencement of our course to its close; and only in 
very rare instances are we disappointed. We also expect 
that those who have thus improved while under our care, 
will do well after their return to their homes, and go out into - 
the world to act for themselves. And in this respect our 
hopes have for the most part been realized.” With such 
results as these, can any one doubt whether the state should 
redeem this class from idleness and poverty, and add them 
to the number of her productive citizens? Have we not 
reason to question, whether that state has learned the first 
principles of political economy, which will permit a class 
of persons that must ever be found within her borders, 
to remain mere consumers, a burden and incubus upon her, 
when by a little foresight in supplying the great incentive 
to labor, she might make them efficient producers? The 
change in their condition, in a pecuniary view, is not to be 
estimated by the simple value of their productive labor, but 
to this should be added the cost of their maintenance should 
they continue in idleness, and a considerable part of the 
expenses of their criminal trials and imprisonments. 

This thought suggests another reason why the state should 
foster universal education. It is the most efficient, econom- 
ical, and humane way of suppressing pauperism and crime. 
The statistics of prisons and alms-houses have long since 
made this argument a demonstration. Those who were 
taught in their nursery lessons that, 


“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


will readily perceive with what peculiar force it applies in 
the case of the uninstructed mute. His ignorance, idleness, 
and consequent poverty, form a trio, which has ever heartily 
welcomed crime. We must not expect a different result in 
his case, till men are naturally more inclined to good than to 
evil. He may not become the adept forger or accomplished 
swindler. But he may maliciously or wantonly set your 
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dwelling on fire. He may cause you to live in constant 
anxiety and alarm. He may in an angry moment lift a 
homicidal hand against you. Not knowing why his wishes 
should be crossed, he readily takes offense upon the most 
trivial and unintentional provocation. When excited, he is 
proverbially headstrong and unmanageable. Unable to listen 
to reason, his deeds are those of a madman. His baser pas- 
sions develop themselves almost spontaneously; while the 
higher powers of his soul must have the stimulus of educa- 
tion to quicken them into vigorous life. Yet this peculiar 
phase of character is no evidence of unusual depravity. Let 
the mental and moral powers of the mute be called forth by 
instruction, and he manifests all the conscientiousness of 
his neighbor. He will as rarely participate in crime. Unless 
he has been taught his dependence till he has lost all self- 
reliance, he will as readily engage in some productive 
employment. 

But if the mute is to be held amenable to law, and his 
property is to be taxed like that of other citizens, he may in 
the strictest sense demand instruction as a right. ‘To require 
him to obey laws, which through no fault of his own, he has 
no ability to comprehend, is as absurd as it would be to 
require the citizens of Ohio to obey the legislative code 
of the Chinese. It is indeed no excuse to the criminal to 
plead ignorance of the law. But the ground of the invalid- 
ity of this plea, is that the means of knowing were in his 
power. If he is utterly incapable of understanding the law, 
every principle of justice demands his acquittal. ‘True, there 
are principles of natural justice and right, which are the 
common attribute of humanity. Yet these are so imperfect- 
ly developed in the uninstructed mute, that to make them 
cover the entire ground of the criminal code, is to stretch 
them on a Procrustean bed. He must either be exonerated 
ina great measure from civil jurisdiction, or that organiza- 
tion which claims such supervision, must supply the means 
by which he may worthily satisfy the claim. 

We have said the mute might claim instruction on the 
ground that his property is liable to taxation. One of the 
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principles for which our forefathers fought and bled, was 
that the rights of taxation and representation were insepara- 
ble. We may say the taxes on the property of mutes, will 
be merely nominal. So said our English brethren. “ Are 
the Americans too poor to pay a few pounds on stamped 
paper?” ‘The reply was, “The principle is wrong. The 
right to take ten pounds, implies the right to take a thousand.” 
The mute can with equal justice offer the same plea. He 
can claim that the state should either supply the means 
by which he may become competent to vote in the true 
sense of the term, and thus participate in that legislation 
which affects his own person and property, or else exonerate 
him from all allegiance. 

The tendency of education to promote happiness, is anoth- 
er reason for commending it to the fostering care of the 
state. The well-being of the state is made up of the well- 
being of her individual citizens. Every new source of enjoy- 
ment is a new stimulus to labor, and thus contributes to her 
resources. Despondency and discontent are as truly foes 
to the civil weal, as to individual success. According to the 
framers of the Declaration of Independence, one of the rights 
the state is to secure to her citizens, is “the pursuit of hap- 
piness;” and if she can, without transcending her legitimate 
functions, incite them to those pursuits most conducive to 
this end, she is promoting both her and their interests. To 
attempt to show that education effectually secures this end, 
would be as superfluous as the attempt to show that a 
worthy son of New England moves in a higher sphere of 
enjoyment than a Hottentot. 

The uninstructed mute knows no rational enjoyment. 
With no sufficient stimulus to labor, his life, like the motion- 
less pool beneath the summer’s sky, stagnates, and becomes 
insipid. Useful employment is a condition of happiness. 
He who seeks it in idleness, is attempting to unite what God 
has put asunder. But if we suppose the physical energies 
of thé mute called into action, so long as he remains in 
ignorance his enjoyment is merely physical. The spirit 
within him which, by its developing faculties, can alone give 
him capacity for all the joys that are worthy the name, is 
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yet dormant. If there is a being that walks the earth, who 
should elicit our deepest sympathy and commiseration, he is 
such whom we are now contemplating, who walks among 
us but is not of us, who sees our pleasures but partici- 
pates not in them. The prisoner in his solitary cell, may 
find happiness in the exercise of his mental faculties. He 
may like Bunyan, with soul untrammeled, map the way 
from earth to the very gate of the heavenly city. He may 
hold converse with the great and the good through the print- 
ed page, and look forward to the time when he shall again 
hold sweet intercourse with his fellow-men. But the fetters 
of intellectual and moral darkness bind the soul of the uned- 
ucated mute to the dust. No revelation can shed its light 
upon his soul, to cheer his earthly course and brighten future 
hopes. 

A short time since, it was supposed no improvement 
could be made in the condition of the mute. So, Cicero 
once advised his friend Atticus not to procure his slaves from 
Britain, because the inhabitants of that obscure island were 
so stupid and utterly incapable of being taught, they were 
unfit to form a part of his household. Both these opinions 
are now numbered among the things that were. We may 
say of deaf-mute instructors as has been said of our mis- 
sionaries, “'They have dived into that mine, from which 
we were often told no valuable ore or precious stone could be 
extracted, and they have brought up the gems of immortal 
spirits, flashing with the light of intellect, and glowing with 
the hues of Christian graces.” You have only to visit an 
institution for the instruction of this class, and notice their 
countenances beaming with intelligence and delight, as new 
truths are unfolded to them, to convince you that they fully 
appreciate the happy change in their condition. The joy 
amounting to rapture, manifested by Jean Massieu when the 
existence of God was first clearly unfolded to him, and 
which led him to exclaim, “Oh! Jet me go to my father, to 
my mother, to my brothers, to tell them that there is a God, 
they do not know him,” is but an illustration in a higher degree 
of the delight which the deaf mute is continually exhibiting 
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in receiving instruction. His cheerfulness is made a frequent 
theme of remark by visitors. This cheerfulness and knowl- 
edge carried with him into future life, will lead him to 
engage in the proper pursuits of manhood with alacrity, and 
qualify him to fill worthily his social and civil sphere. Thus 
the state, in making those provisions adapted to promote 
the highest well-being, both of this class and of all classes, is 
most effectually advancing her own interests. 

We have thus enumerated some of the arguments for 
universal education, and endeavored to show their specific 
application in the case of the deaf and dumb. If we mis- 
take not, the prevailing disposition to make appropriations in 
behalf of this class, is an indication of the approaching 
recognition of the claims it has been our object to establish. 
To Ohio belongs the honor of first, as a State, making ade- 
quate provision for the education of this class. One article 
of her new constitution declares, “Institutions for the benefit 
of the insane, blind, and deaf and dumb, shall always be 
fostered and supported by the State.” We have faith to 
believe all the other States will follow her worthy example, as 
some have already done, till not a single State shall remain, 
the members of whose legislative body will virtually say to 
the deaf-mute, we are unwilling to recognize you as a fel- 
low-man, a fellow-citizen and a brother. 


MEANS OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 
BY WM. W. TURNER. 


One of the greatest trials experienced by the conscien- 
tious teacher of deaf-mutes is, that his labors have not been 
productive of more important results. For a whole year he 
has been teaching a class of new pupils; he has gone through 
with quite an extended vocabulary; he has carefully explain- 
ed the first principles of construction; has given out a few 
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model sentences of the more simple forms, and has com- 
bined these sentences into short stories or a letter to the 
parents at home. He has frequently reviewed all these 
lessons and feels that every pupil ought to be familiar with 
the ground thus surveyed. But at the close of the year, 
when he subjects his class to the customary annual examina- 
tion, he is mortified to find mistakes upon the slates of his 
best pupils; and such mistakes as would seem to indicate 
neglect or unfaithfulness on his part; while the performance 
of others gives sad proof that beyond the knowledge of the 
names of common objects, with a few of their most obvious 
qualities, all is yet an unexplored field. 

When he comes to reflect upon this unsatisfactory and 
perhaps unexpected result, his mind is pressed with the 
inquiry, How can I make my labors more efficient? In 
what way can I better secure the improvement of my 
pupils? He may be even led to doubt whether the best 
system of instruction has been adopted in the institution with 
which he is connected; whether radical alterations in this 
particular are not imperiously. demanded; whether better 
books for the purpose might not be selected; or finally, 
whether there ever was before comprehended in one class 
so great a number of blockheads. 

It will be the object of this essay to answer the above 
inquiry and to point out a few particulars in which the con- 
scientious teacher may more successfully prosecute his work. 

Much depends no doubt upon the system of instruction 
adopted and pursued in an institution. It is not a matter 
of little consequence whether deaf mutes are taught orally, 
as in some foreign schools, or by signs, as in this country. 
Whether a class be kept almost exclusively for the first two 
years upon vocabularies, as was formerly the practice, or be 
put upon connected composition before the end of the first 
year, as is done at the present time. On the contrary, a 
judicious plan and course of instruction will greatly facilitate 
the labor of a teacher in promoting the improvement of his 
elass. Nor is it a matter of no importance what books the 
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progress will be made by the use of such as are well adapt- 
ed to the end in view, than by those of a different character. 
Again, it will not be questioned but that there is a marked 
difference in the original capacity of classes; that while the 
members of one are generally intelligent and fond of study, 
those of another are as generally dull and averse to mental 
application. Still, we believe more depends upon the fidel- 
ity, tact and perseverance of the teacher, than upon any or 
all other causes combined. For good scholars have been 
sometimes made of deaf-mutes and a good education impart- 
ed to them, under the worst course of instruction that has 
ever been adopted, and in the use of the most unsuitable 
books, or no books at all. In short, about three-fifths of 
every class will become respectable in point of scholarship, 
if their teacher chooses to make them so, while of the 
remainder a considerable part will be hopelessly dull under 
the best instruction, and two or three will be good scholars 
and get a fair education under every disadvantage. 

In order to be successful, the teacher must in the first place, 
be well furnished for his work. We take it for granted that 
he is a man of at least ordinary capacity and a liberal edu- 
cation; that he is physically, as well as mentally, adapted to 
his work; that he has a sprightly fancy, considerable versa- 
tility of genius and a talent at description, and that he has 
the usual degree of flexibility and ease of manners. But in 
addition to these indispensable requisites, he must make 
himself familiar with the signs used by the deaf and dumb; 
with their modes of expression and of thought. He must 
carefully study the theory of signs and their etymology, and 
acquire the art of clear, forcible and expressive delivery by 
signs. He should read what has been published on the sub- 
ject of deaf-mute instruction and comprehend the different 
systems which have been adopted in different schools. He 
should avail himself of the experience of older instructors, 
and devise new methods of simplifying and _ illustrating 
subjects and of interesting his pupils. A considerable 
portion of his time out of school hours should for the first 
year or two be devoted to the work of qualifying himself 
to become a competent teacher. He should feel a deep 
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interest in deaf-mutes as greatly needing the benefits of an 
education, and although helpless and hopeless in themselves, 
yet under judicious training, susceptible of a high degree of 
improvement. He should feel that the profession he has 
chosen is worthy of the most strenuous efforts of the philan- 
thropist and Christian; one, that if prosecuted with skill and 
vigor, will secure to him a present recompense, and one in 
which he can serve God and do good as really as in the 
missionary work or any other department of benevolence. 

Again, the teacher who would be eminently successful, 
must devote himself exclusively tohis work. By this it is not 
meant that he should absolutely do nothing else ;—that he 
should allow himself no relaxation or diversion, and spend 
no time in miscellaneous reading or systematic study. But 
we mean that he should not make the business a matter of 
temporary convenience, or of support while he is preparing 
himself for some other profession which he intends to pur- 
sue in after life. The man who engages in this kind of 
teaching because he can find nothing better to do, and who 
means to get out of it the first favorable opportunity, cannot 
be expected to accomplish much while in it. Whether he 
succeeds well or not, will be with him a matter of little con- 
sequence. He will be contented with doing just well 
enough to retain his place until he is ready to leave it. On 
the contrary, the man that would be eminently successful in 
this profession must, after having satisfied himself of his 
adaptedness to its duties, deliberately conclude to make it 
his business for life, and resolve to devote to it his time, his 
strength and his talents to any extent demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the case. He should spare no pains which the 
good of his pupils or of the institution would seem to 
require of him; he should shrink from no responsibility 
properly devolved upon him; but be ready at all times to 
give to these great interests thought, attention, time and 
labor, if thereby he may the better secure the ends for which 
he is employed. 

Another thing necessary to success is, faithfully to occupy 
the hours allotted to instruction. This duty is enforced by the 
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consideration that deaf-mute children can have no access to 
the sources of knowledge open to all others, and that if they 
fail to acquire a good education in the few short years allow- 
ed them at the institution, their loss is, in most cases, ir- 
reparable. ‘Their time for instruction should, therefore, be 
considered as sacred ; every moment of which, they have a 
right to expect, should be wisely employed by their teacher, 
in the way best calculated to promote their improvement. 
In order to this, he must be in his place punctually at the 
commencement of the school. If he is tardy only five min- 
utes each session, there will be an aggregate loss to a class 
of eighteen pupils, of three hours daily, and an individual 
loss of nearly one hour in a week. For the same reason he 
should remain in his place up to the hour of dismission; for 
it makes no difference with the result, whether the five 
minutes be lost at the beginning, the end, or at any interme- 
diate point of the session. But, besides being punctually 
and constantly in his place, it is requisite that he should give 
undivided attention to the business before him, and prose- 
cute it with diligence. If he permits his thoughts to rove 
amid other scenes; if he indulges himself in reading a news- 
paper or a book; if he engages in conversation with a friend 
or a fellow-teacher ; or if he falls into a listless, dreamy state, 
just so much time as is thus mis-spent, will be lost to his 
pupils. This loss of time, will not, however, be the only 
injury sustained by them. The inattention and indifference 
of their teacher, will beget similar faults in themselves. 
They will come to regard the school hours as of little conse- 
quence, and will form a habit of frittering them away 
without profit. Far different from all this is the course 
which leads to honorable success. No time will be lost 
in the morning by the teacher in forming a plan or looking 
up lessons for the day. All this he has previously arranged. 
He goes immediately about his work, prosecutes it earnestly 
and diligently through the allotted hours, careful to introduce 
sufficient variety to prevent weariness on the part of his 
pupils, and equally so not to suffer their attention to flag. 
At the close of the day, and at the close of each year, he 
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will have the satisfaction of witnessing the good fruits of his 
toil in the improvement of those under his care; and if the 
measure of his success is not commensurate to his wishes, 
he will be cheered by the consciousness of having done his 
duty. 

Finally, if the teacher has formed a correct moral estimate 
of his work, it will contribute essentially to his success. 'To 
say that he is usefully employed, will express very imperfectly 
the importance of the enterprise in which he is engaged. 
The questions whether an immortal mind shall remain in 
hopeless ignorance, or be brought to the full enjoyment of 
the blessings of education ; whether a fellow-being shall be 
shut out from the enjoyments and privileges of social life, or 
be made an intelligent partaker of them; whether an ac- 
countable creature shall be suffered to live and die without 
knowing anything of his Creator and his eternal destiny, or 
be guided by the precepts of divine revelation, be cheered by 
its promises, and supported by its hopes,—are left to the decis- 
ion of the instructor of the deaf and dumb. ‘To the work 
of an ordinary teacher, he has superadded the benevolence 
and dignity of that of a missionary to the heathen. It is 
his province to cultivate the affections, and train the minds 
of children for whom the anxiety of parents, the sympathy 
of friends and the means of instruction provided for others, 
can avail nothing. A due sense of the importance of the 
work in which he is engaged, when viewed in this light, can- 
not fail to stimulate him to such exertions as will insure a 
good degree of success. 

Before concluding these remarks, we will barely allude to 
another consideration which should operate powerfully upon 
the mind of the teacher ; and that relates to the reflex influ- 
ence of his course upon himself. Every person who enters 
upon a business or a profession, will necessarily form, in 
process of time, a business character or a professional repu- 
tation; and what that shall be, will depend mainly upon his 
own exertions and success. The teacher of deaf mutes is 
not an exception to this rule; and the estimation in which 
he is held by the teachers and pupils of his own and of simi- 
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lar institutions is not to him a matter of little consequence. 
If the selection of a principal for one of these institutions is 
to be made, the question of choice will turn on the point of 
qualification in the candidates. If from a decrease of pupils 
at any time it becomes necessary to dispense with the servi- 
ces of a teacher, the one who has been least efficient and 
least useful will be discharged. If, therefore, no higher 
motive than self-interest be regarded, every instructor should, 
by devotedness to the duties of his profession, and the 
attainment of excellence in it, render himself so important 
to those by whom he is employed, that they would not hesi- 
tate to bestow upon him any honor or emolument at their 
disposal to which he was fairly entitled, and would never 
consent to his separation from them unless forced to it by 
the most urgent necessity. But a higher motive than this 
urges him to faithfulness in his work. He is a laborer in 
the vineyard of his heavenly master, who will, if he has been 
diligent, at the close of his day, pay him his hire. He is the 
steward of a divine bounty, and will be required to give a 
full account of his stewardship ; and if found faithful, will 
be employed in nobler service above. Well will it be for 
him if, in the day of final retribution, when he shall stand to 
be judged with those whom he has taught, the tongue of the 
dumb shall be loosed to testify to his faithfulness, and the 
ears of the deaf be opened to hear his joyful acceptance. 


Ture more one loves the art, and indeed the better one 
studies it, the less one is satisfied. This made Titian write 
under his pictures, faciebat, signifying that they were only 
in progress.—Northcote’s Conversations. 
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[For the most of our readers, it is unnecessary that we should introduce to 
them the writer of the following lines as the wife of Prof. Isaac L. Peet, of the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb,—herself, not Jong since, a mem- 
ber of the Institution, having been deprived of hearing in childhood; yet, 
though cut off from all access to the -world of sound, retaining the mental ear 
fully alive to the harmonies of verse. We hope we may be favored often 
with the graceful productions of her pen.—Eprror ] 


THE GALLAUDET MONUMENT. 


RalIsE we the marble here, 
Where many a silent tear 

Has dropped unbidden from the swimming eye; 
Join here in voiceless prayer, 
And through the stilly air 

Let our mute orisons ascend on high. 


Here for long years he trod, 
Leading our hearts to God, 
A lowly, silent, and neglected band— 
Here opened to our sight 
The glories of that light, 
Which streams from the blest “ star of Bethlehem.” 


No flaunting banners wave, 
No pomp surrounds his grave, 
No arch triumphal blazons forth his name ; 
More fitting pile we raise 
For one whose brightest days 
Were given to deeds worth a far nobler fame. 


Plain monumental stone ! 
Whereon the summer’s sun 
And autumn moonbeams silently will lie. 
O’er thee, soft gales of spring 
May float with unseen wing 
And mingle here with the mute glayla 8 sigh. 


And while we linger round 
This consecrated ground, 

Perchance, as star-beams mirrored in the wave, 
His spirit lingering near, 
May be reflected here, 

In silent hearts inspiring works of love. 


Mary Toves PEEt. 
JANUARY, 1855. 
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THE LATE MR. RAE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue last number of the ANNaLs,—which went to the press 
but just after its late editor was so suddenly taken from 
among us,—contained a sketch of the leading events of his 
life, prepared by a near relative, and with only such inciden- 
tal allusion to his traits of character, as the narrative itself 
involved. But we cannot, in justice to our own feelings, 
and to our sense of what is due the memory of our friend, 
suffer the present opportunity to pass, without attempting, at 
least, to fix and deepen the image he has left of himself in 
our hearts, and also, to portray it as well as we can upon 
these pages. 

To speak of the fine gifts which made Mr. Rae an 
acknowledged ornament of the circle in which he moved ; 
to enumerate the excellent qualities which won most the 
regard of those who knew him best; were easy and pleasant 
todo. Yet, to depict the character of the dead, is a task 
never to be lightly undertaken ; so sacred should their 
memory be in our regard, and so difficult a thing is it for 
one man truly to read the mind and the heart of another,— 
impossible, indeed, unless he can literally enter into, or him- 
self actually become that other. ‘The less common the char- 
acter, the more difficult the attempt. The character of Mr. 
Rae was not a common, or a superficial one ; and combined 
moreover, some seemingly opposite traits ; so that to repre- 
sent him altogether and truly as he was, is undoubtedly more 
than we shall be able to accomplish. 

Physical temperament and organization have much to do 
in modifying the manifestations of character. Mr. Rae had 
a finely strung and highly impressible nervous system, with 
a vigorous, bounding pulse,—making him sensitive, keenly 
alive to pleasure and pain, quick to receive impressions of 
whatever kind, and ardent and impulsive in feeling ; but he 
had not that hardness of fibre which is made for rough work 
and severe endurance. He was a picture of fresh and glow- 
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ing health, fitting him for enjoyment and activity, before his 
constitution was invaded by the disease which prepared the 
way for the last fatal stroke ; and this physical derangement 
was not without its effect on the workings of his character 
in the closing years of his life. His disorder, indeed, was of 
such a kind as always more or less affects the mind.” 

His mental constitution was altogether in keeping with 
the fineness and delicacy of his bodily organization. His 
taste and his capacities were such as would naturally lead 
him to frequent the sunny walks of literature, rather than to 
delve in the hard fields of scientific study. He had a ready 
command of language; a delicate ear for melody and 
rhythm; and a nice perception of the proprieties of thought 
and sentiment. He had also that ideal faculty, which is the 
soul of poetry,—the sense of beauty, not merely in that 
degree which perceives and enjoys what is beautiful when 
presented ; but that exalted form of the faculty which 
amounts to a thirst, a longing for this gratification, and 
seeks to invest everything with this peculiar charm; which 
in every object is most and first affected by its qualities of 
beauty or deformity, and intensifies and exaggerates them by 
the power of the imagination. The sense of the beautiful 
was not only stronger in him than that of the grand or 
sublime, but was, in our judgment, the leading feature in his 
character, so as to form the ruling passion. It not merely 
gave a certain grace and finish to whatever he put his hand 
to; but it did more even than to impart an outward coloring 
to every thought, feeling, opinion and action, and if we 
understood him aright, went far to mold their form, and 
even entered deeply into their substance. In this fondness 
for the beautiful, with of course a distaste for the opposite, 
as appertaining to things both physical and moral,—is to be 
found a most important clue to the understanding of the 
whole and of every part of his character. All the other 
traits which we shall specify, were essentially modified by this. 


*Mr. Rae died of an epileptic attack. He had suffered for some years under 
a nervous disorder, which became a species of chorea, and in 1851-2 was so 
severe as to require a suspension of his labors in the Asylum for nearly a year. 
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Mr. Rae had also an uncommon gentleness of character. 
There are persons so made, not only through toughness or 
obtuseness of nerve, but by a certain quality of mental con- 
stitution, that they can bear pain themselves without flinch- 
ing, and can take a kind of pleasure in inflicting it upon 
others,—at least when their passions are excited, or their will 
is up. ‘There are persons with a strong propensity to oppose 
or contend. There are men of strong self-will, who must 
carry their point at all hazards and in spite of all opposition. 
These energetic qualities have their uses ; but none of them 
characterized the subject of this notice. It is believed that 
no one can remember an occasion on which he ever spoke to 
any one a harsh or unkind word, or exhibited any expression 
of anger. Every such expression in others was revolting to 
him. He was much averse to every sort of infliction of 
pain. If in any case, measures of severity became indis- 
pensable, it must be confessed he was not the man for the 
occasion. Indeed, his principles coincided with his feelings, 
in decided opposition to corporal punishment in the family 
or the school. Mr. Rae also had none of that disposition 
which encounters difficulties for the pleasure of overcoming 
them; nor could a desirable end to be attained, make that 
pleasant to him which was unpleasant in itself; he preferred 
to do that which he found congenial in the doing of it. 

This gentleness, as towards others, was not merely a ner- 
vous shrinking from the sight or contemplation of bodily 
suffering ; or a repugnance to what is abhorrent to refined 
taste; but was founded in real kindness and goodness of heart. 
In his own home, not only were the repose and the sympa- 
thy of domestic life essential to his happiness, but his affec- 
tions for the members of his family circle were strong and 
tender. It is in the family that the grain of a man’s temper 
usually shows itself. One who had the means of knowing, 
says of Mr. Rae,—* In all the relations of domestic life, I 
can truly say, that his spirit and demeanor, so far as I had 
opportunity to observe or came in contact with him, were 
uniformly without blemish. 1am _ persuaded that there are 
few persons, in whose interior life, in the more intimate rela- 
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tions, so little could be found to move even a momentary 
ripple of disaffection. ‘This, considering his delicately sensi- 
tive temperament, was the more remarkable; and furnished 
decisive evidence of the thorough native amiableness of his 
disposition.” 

His benevolence, though not ostentatious or obtrusive, 
was sincere. His warm sympathies were with every humane 
cause, and his pen ever ready in the service of such cause, 
and spontaneous in the frequent expression of benevolent 
sentiments. His charity was ready and free with the means 
which he had at command. He was generous, and it gave 
him evident pleasure to do a favor to another. He was inca- 
pable of anything mean, niggardly, or exacting; and was 
remarkably exempt from an uncharitable, censorious spirit, 
and from all paltry interference in the concerns of others. 
He certainly was free from all malice, and the farthest in the 
world from being a “ good hater.” 

Modesty was a prominent trait in Mr. Rae. He hada 
native diffidence which made him averse to the public gaze, 
and not forward to enter into familiarity with strangers; 
while, in addition to this, his refined and gentle nature was 
repelled from familiarity with what was coarse and vulgar 
in character or manners. ‘l'hough exceedingly frank in com- 
munication with his friends, there was also in him that 
reserve, always pertaining to a truly refined and modest char- 
acter, which shrinks from the exposure of private feelings, 
and keeps even from the most intimate friends, some things 
sacredly withdrawn. He was modest in his estimate of his 
own abilities and productions. He was slow in introducing 
to the public the offspring of his muse, because, as we sup- 
pose, he found it difficult to bring them up to the high 
standard of excellence in his mind. He cared not for, but 
rather shrank from ephemeral reputation ; and his name did 
not go with those few really beautiful poetical effusions which 
he suffered to see the light through the periodical press. He 
knew well his own powers, and never attempted what he 
could not do easily and well. He did not undervalue what 
he did not possess; but was often heard to express the wish 
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that he could do so and so, as others could; that he were 
able, for instance, to address a public assembly in an 
off-hand manner, with ease and eflect. He was remarkable, 
indeed, for speaking with freedom, and in the most simple 
and unaffected manner, of his incapacities and defects, such 
as they were, or as he judged them to be. The gloom and 
despondency which darkened with so dreadful a shadow 
many hours and days of his last years, weighing as an 
oppressive incubus on his mind,—having its origin, indeed, 
in bodily disease,—was, as realized to his consciousness, 
connected in part, we are led to believe, with a morbid sense 
of his own failings. 

The cautionary and prudential element did not enter 
largely into the composition of Mr. Rae’s character. His 
gentleness, sensitiveness and modesty may have given him 
a sort of timidity ; but by caution, as a distinct quality, we 
mean something different from this,—different also from 
mere good sense, so far as that may go to restrain from 
habitual rashness. Not having this innate principle of 
caution, and being quick and impulsive by physical tempera- 
ment, and ardent in feeling when excited, Mr. Rae may in 
some few instances have failed of a due discretion in speech 
or action. If,in the hasty use of his pen, he ever wounded, 
or gave cause for complaint, the fault, we are persuaded, 
was here, in the trait we have now specified, and not in any- 
thing unamiable in disposition. ‘This trait rendered him 
the more amiable on the whole; giving an artlessness and 
simplicity—in him not ungraceful; making him out-spoken, 
frank and sincere in expression, and straight-forward in 
action—never pursuing his ends by scheming and indirec- 
tion; while all low or selfish cunning, as well as all hypocrisy 
and all assumption, was as much beyond his capacity, as it 
was abhorrent to his taste. He did not wear an outside 
better than he was in reality. He was not at all occupied 
in managing for the advancement of his own interests. 

Independence in conduct and opinion, was a marked trait 
in Mr. Rae’s character. He was not particularly observant: 
of conventional rules, and was not at all a man of ceremony 
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or etiquette. He disliked all sham as well as constraint, 
and liked to follow his own judgment or inclination, and to 
consult his own taste. What others might think of his 
conduct did not greatly influence him,—though his sensitive 
and gentle nature would undoubtedly have been wounded 
by any. expression of ill-opinion from others. His indiffer- 
ence in these matters, combined with his shrinking diffidence, 
may have caused his demeanor to be at times somewhat 
uncharitably misapprehended by those who did not know 
him well, and to be interpreted as evincing a selfish disregard 
for others. He was not strongly impelled by ambitious 
motives, founded in a desire for approbation or applause. 
His ambition was chiefly to do something really worthy of 
being held in esteem, and this as tried by his own under- 
standing and taste, rather than those of other men. He 
would have despised an empty notoriety, or a fame not 
resting upon real merit. He loved and pursued worthy 
objects for their own sake, and not as a means of personal 
advancement, or for other unworthy ends. 


He was independent also in opinion. He was not a man 
to adhere to dogma, or to that which is old because it is old, 
or to that which is established by authority and precedent ; 
nor yet to accept without scrutiny the current ideas of the 
time. 


Mr. Rae belonged to the progressive, rather than the con- 
servative class. ‘I'o this he was determined, not only by his 
impulsive, ardent and hopeful temperament, and his freedom 
from the checks and timidities which an over-cautious dis- 
position supplies, but especially by that longing for an ideal 
perfection, which cannot be patient under the faults of the 
old, and seeks to realize something better in the new. At 
the same time, his refined and gentle nature repelled him 
from everything of the audacious effrontery, and from all 
the coarseness, violence and bitterness, which so often charac- 
terize reformers and progressives. - 

The love of truth was strong in Mr. Rae. By this we 
mean that he earnestly and honestly sought to ascertain 
what was really true on all the subjects which interested his 
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mind. He was remarkably free from prejudice, and from 
opinions adopted for other reasons than their being founded 
in truth; and had nothing of a blind adherence to ideas 
which he had imbibed or happened to take up. He carried 
a mind candid and open to evidence. He was not fond of 
the labor of investigation on its own account. Logical 
processes had no attraction for him. Yet with all his 
poetical turn, he wholly and severely abjured the illusions of 
fancy in the pursuit after truth. 

On some subjects, a desire to know the truth, was with 
him an intense and absorbing thought, amounting almost 
to a passion ; and despair at not finding it, was to him most 
disheartening. He longed to penetrate the mysteries which 
envelop human existence, and to find a satisfying solution of 
those difficulties which the ways of the Infinite present to 
our finite understandings. It is even so, that minds like his, 
sensitive and contemplative, of a gentle mold and a poetical 
temperament, amiable and ingenuous, and loving an ideal 
perfection,—are, above all others, the most sorely perplexed 
by these difficulties, and the least able to evade them, or to 
settle themselves firmly on a foundation where they can rest. 
Faith may embrace the truth sincerely and lovingly, as his 
did, and yet reason be many times perplexed and at a loss,— 
and thus the sorest mental conflicts be experienced. Let 
not those whose minds have never gone deep enough, or 
who have never had sincerity enough of soul,—have never 
cared enough, in short, about the truth, to have found a 
doubt to struggle with,—let not them be the first to cast a 
stone for such an offence,—if indeed it be one before the 
almighty Searcher of hearts. Mr. Rae’s mind was, at an 
early period, earnestly occupied with the fundamental ques- 
tions in religion, and afterwards, as his physical system 
became unstrung by disease, was more or less painfully exer- 
cised upon these subjects. 

Questions of mere curiosity, or of a purely scientific 
interest, he cared comparatively little about; but religious 
and moral truths, and truths of practical moment to mankind, 
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were such as interested him. In the historical work* which 
he undertook at an early period and prosecuted thoroughly 
and faithfully, and which we hope will prove sufficiently 
complete to warrant its publication, much we think may be 
expected from his impartiality, candor and sincerity, as well 
as from his ability and finish as a writer. 

Mr. Rae’s religious character was such as might be in part 
anticipated, from what we have said of some of his natural 
traits. A religion of mere forms and ceremonies could not 
satisfy one so simple and sincere as he was. His piety was 
not of the ostentatious, or of the sanctimonious sort,—of such 
a sort and so near the surface that all there is of it can be 
plainly seen by every passer-by. His appeared indeed, but 
under that modesty and reserve which he always wore. It 
appeared only, or chiefly, as the out-working of an inward 
principle. Not only did subjects of a religious nature occu- 
py much of his thoughts, but his daily life and the sentiments 
he in so many ways expressed, do not permit us to doubt that 
he was a sincere and living Christian, that he aimed to gov- 
ern himself by the teachings and the example of Christ, and 
that his wounded, bleeding heart came to the Saviour for 
consolation and peace, under the sorrows by which it was 
torn. 

His sufferings under the afflictions laid upon. him, were such 
as ordinary minds can not imagine to themselves. The loss 
of a wife to whom he was most tenderly attached, and the 
failure of his own health, these are so far indeed disappoint- 
ments which all can appreciate. But the immedicable 
wounds which such trials may inflict upon so sensitive and 
gentle a nature as his; the enduring sorrow which an imag- 
inative mind like his broods over and heightens and can not 
throw off; with the apprehensions and undefined terrors it 
may raise, especially when disordered in its workings by 
bodily disease; and then, for a man whose intellect is his 
life, to be forbidden to think, and to be threatened with 
serious impairment, or permanent loss to all intents of his 


*The History of New England, mentioned in the sketch of Mr. Rae’s life in 
our last. 
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powers of mind; these are sufferings demanding more than 
a common share of fortitude to bear. 

It was not the manner of Mr. Rae to hold up his private 
sorrows to the public view. Violent outward manifesta- 
tions of grief were an aversion to him;-and the deeper and 
more sacred the sorrow, the more studiously would he strive 
to withdraw it from common observation. None who knew 
him intimately can doubt that he carried a desolate heart in 
his bosom ever after the death of his wife. His feelings are 
truly expressed in some stanzas which he penned in reference 
to that sad event, under the motto “ Herel lethalis arundo;” 
from which we will quote the commencing and the closing 
portions. 


“T saw her dying,—in my arms she lay, 

As gently passed her lovely life away ; 

I saw her dead,—all pale and pure and cold; 
The same sweet smile still shining, as of old ; 

I saw her buried,—dust to dust was given, 

And the last star fell from my faded heaven ; 
But not a tear traced on my cheek its stain, 
And not one quivering nerve revealed my pain. 


I could not weep ; despair was in my soul, 
And a dumb agony my senses stole ; 
The weight of sorrow, like a mountain, prest 


Upon my heart, and crushed it into rest. 
x * * * 


* But still, with stern and silent strength, I bear 
The black and heavy burden of my care ; 
My lips let fall no sad, complaining word; 
No tear is seen; no sigh of sorrow heard ; 
With a masked face I walk among my kind, 
Hiding with smiles the darkness of my mind ;— 
For me—for me—no second morning springs, 
Deep in my heart the deadly arrow clings.” 


Into the depth of the suffering which filled his soul in his 
last years, few if any of his friends had more than a partial 
glimpse. But he has found, we trust, his “soul’s release” 
as described by himself:— 
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“ Then, like a fearful dream when one awaketh, 
The sorrows of the earth shall melt away, 

While on the mourner’s darkened bosom breaketh 
The dawn of joy, the light of perfect day. 


A day that shines forever and forever, 
No cloud to dim it, and no set of sun; 

A joy that flows in an eternal river, 
Wider and deeper, as the ages run.” 


Mr. Rae was in many respects, of too fine a mold, to be 
fit to live long in this every-day world. He was, indeed, sus- 
ceptible of high and exquisite enjoyment from what there is in 
it lovely and beautiful; but he could not move about without 
encountering so much that grated harshly on his delicate 
sense, or wounded deeply his quick feeling, as to make life 
at length less attractive to him than to men of obtuser facul- 
ties. He had, for example, an uncommonly fine ear and taste 
for music, with more than common power of execution; but 
so fastidious did he become, that he could take no pleasure 
in any but music of the highest style and most perfect per- 
formance. This is but a specimen of what took place in 
other things. The freshness and avidity which give a zest 
to enjoyment in youth being past, and taste having become 
refined and critical, the offensive overbalanced the pleasing. 
If, however, he has exchanged this evil world for one of 
unalloyed beauty and absolute perfection, he has carried 
with him faculties fitted for the highest enjoyment of such an 
abode. 

As an instructor of the deaf and dumb, Mr. Rae’s abilities 
were of a superior order. His quick and ready mind, 
facility of communication, tact and good sense, with his 
cheerful temper and gentle manners, made him both popular 
as a teacher, and enabled him to carry forward his pupils 
with more than common success. When instructing a 
class of bright and intelligent pupils, he enjoyed his work 
and entered into it with enthusiasm; and such pupils never 
failed to become warmly attached to him as a teacher and as 
a man. 
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In the use of the sign-language, he was easy, graceful, 
clear, and animated; but he was quite averse to all over- 
wrought expression, especially to the strong expression of 
what is coarse, violent, or repulsive in itself. His style of 
sign-making corresponded well with his style of prose com- 
position. 

He was earnest in inquiry after the best mode of con- 
ducting the education of the deaf and dumb, and hopeful 
of progress. Far from resting in complacency on the past 
successes of the art, or from being satisfied with the means 
by which they have been achieved, he looked forward to 
something much higher yet to be realized in the undiscov- 
ered future. 

Much of Mr. Rae’s leisure was devoted to literary pur- 
suits having no immediate connection with his profession as 
an instructor. He could not sink himself into the mere 
pedagogue. He was endowed with faculties which would 
not suffer this. While his time and his thoughts in the 
hours of school were devoted to his pupils, and while in 
addition to this, subjects connected with his profession 
occupied his mind and his pen to no small an amount,— 
there were other fields in which his powers sought a congen- 
ial exercise. He was most diligent in literary labor. He 
was not the slothful servant, who could hide his talent in a 
napkin. In this he was right. Men are needed for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, some such at least, who 
have powers fit for something else, and who will cultivate 
those powers,—who can not consent to dwarf themselves into 
the mere teacher. He who can do this, if we admit the 
violent supposition that he has actually become a teacher of 
the highest order, can not at all events continue to be such 
very long after he consents to be nothing but a teacher. 
Yet, to carry on with success, in addition to the wearing 
duties of the school-room, a pursuit requiring vigorous exer- 
tion of mind with close confinement of body, without put- 
ting too great a strain upon the physical powers,—and to 
continue this after the elasticity of youth shall have been 
exhausted by the process,—requires powers of endurance 
which few possess. 
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Mr. Rae was a genuine poet; though his modesty pre- 
vented his gaining a reputation corresponding to his merits. 
He has left some gems of exquisitely sweet and touching 
verse, which merit a permanent place in our poetical litera- 
ture. The lines commencing, “I shine in the light of God,” 
which were appended to the notice of his death in our last 
number, and which the readers of the Memoir of Mrs. Van 
Lennep will recognize as having been originally written on 
the occasion of her decease, have continued to come up to 
view every now and then, upon the stream of our periodical 
literature ; and come to us again, while we pen these pages, 
as they have done before, under circumstances which show 
that they have struck a genuine chord of feeling and found a 
lodgment in hearts which will not let them die. Other 
pieces, both published and unpublished, are by no means 
inferior to this in intrinsic merit. The “'Text and Context,” 
which he had printed, not published, apparently as a remem- 
brancer for his friends when he should be gone, contains 
some choice things, which do honor to his heart as well as 
his head. The lines commencing, “My brain is weak, my 
heart is weary,” with the closing stanza beginning, “ O peace, 
sweet peace, the heart at rest,” are marked by a vivid power, 
a condensed energy, which could have sprung only from a 
deep and severe experience. 

It gives us pleasure to add to this too hasty and imperfect 
sketch, some recollections furnished by a college class-mate 
of Mr. Rae, with whom he was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship.” 


“ Rae was of that very small class of students, who really love to 
write a composition. When a boy, at school or at home, he would take 
up a piece of paper ‘to scribble out his thoughts,’ as he expressed 
it. As a consequence he brought to college a certain ease and flow 
of style which is by no means common among young students. In 
our Sophomore year, he took a prize for English Composition. 
Before we graduated, he had a large ledger-like book of his own 
writings, prose and poetical. He filled well the places assigned him 


* The Rey. A. J. Sessions, of Melrose, Mass. 
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_ in the regular college course, or in the literary societies, but was of 


too delicate a make to push himself forward. This sensitive nature, 
accompanied by a consciousness of ability and assurance of measur- 
able success, somewhat hindered him from rounding his performances 
and making them stand out boldly. He gained a good insight into 
his daily lessons without severe study. His mind was ready, appre- 
ciative, graceful, and all alive to the beautiful. His poetical talent 
was early developed. He was selected by the class to deliver the 
poem at the close of our Senior studies, as in the year 1846 he was 
the poet before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Of a handsome person, 
and with gentle and at that period almost womanly manners, amiable 
in disposition, and of good standing as a scholar, he was received with 
rare favor in college, as he was greatly cherished and beloved by his 
own class-mates. 

“The manner of his conversion to Christ was somewhat marked 
and peculiar. He had been silently agitating the question of duty 
and salvation with himself, during a season of powerful religious 
awakening throughout the college. One evening, he said to himself, 
that he would take a turn around the public square, which lay off in 
front of the college yard, a walk of half a mile, and that in the 
mean time he would come to a decision, either to be a Christian, or to 
dismiss the whole thing from his mind. He starts out with this intent, 
and keeps on his way, rapidly revolving the great subject in his 
thoughts, intensified as it was by recent experience, and rendered 
doubly momentous by his present purpose. He turns upon the last 
side of the square, is drawing towards the college again, but does 
not yet know what will be the final issue. This, however, is now 
indicated by his going directly to his bed-room and there dropping 
down on his knees in prayer, thus sealing his own act of surrender, 
and looking to God for the baptism of eternal life, for grace to be 
faithfully His, to theend. This was his way of forsaking father and 
mother, houses and lands, for Christ. And it seemed to those of us 
to whom he told this short and pregnant story, that we might not take 
it upon ourselves to say what the course of experience should have 
been, and need not doubt that it had resulted in repentance towards 
God and faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ. We saw in it traits of 
his own mind, and we saw also the controlling presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“Tn the loss of his wife, his acutest sensibilities were all awakened, 
nor ever after suffered to subside. His fervid temperament was 
fearfully checked and shocked when the steady light that had illu- 
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mined his dwelling for so many of the best years of his life, throw- 
ing its rays over his children, his studies and pursuits, not less than 
on his own heart, was put out. From that stroke, he never recov- 
ered, and there is ground for thinking that it drank up at last the 
very spirit within him. He said of it at the time:—‘I am endeav- 
oring, not by any means with perfect success, to apply Christian 
principles to my present sorrow. ™ » I must confess that 
my heart is very lonely and, at times, very wretched, but I do not 
suffer it to appear.’ He says again, within the present year:—‘I 
am far from being well this winter, though it is more a sickness of 
the soul than of the body. The wound which I received a year ago 
is, I fear, immedicable. Time seems rather to deepen than to heal 
it- But I do not complain, and few persons are at all aware of my 
secret feeling.’ Passages in his letters led a lady, who had never 
seen him, to remark, ‘I really pity your friend Rae; he feels so 
like a woman and seems almost to have a woman’s nature.’ Could 
his sorrow, or the fine grain of his character, be so well described in 
any other words. 

“ Rae’s death was particularly sudden to me. He had just paid me 
a visit, and I had spent time with him in Boston and elsewhere, but 
had expected to receive him again in my own home, when, almost 
the next I heard of him was that he was dead! I can even now 
hardly understand how it is that Rae, the bright, vivacious, gentle, 
genial Rae, has gone, not to return. My mind darts back to our first 
meeting together on the Freshmen’s seats in college, and then all 
down through that peculiar sort of youthful life there, to his place on 
the platform as the poet of the class, and, 


‘T can not make him dead!’ 


But here I am reminded of a sentiment in the valedictory oration 
upon the same occasion with Rae’s poem. In the farewell to the 
class, the language used was something like this. ‘Could I, I would 
not read to you the scroll of destiny. * * Oh! I would 
not know which of you shall be scathed by the lightning of sudden 
death!’ How impressive a comment upon that is it now, that it 
should be Rae’s death. And how do the many deaths in that class 
of 1831, make the intervening years, yea, life and all its boast, seem 
like the sighing of a November breeze through the branches of the 
pine.” 
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JAMES EDWARD MEYSTRE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF H. HIRZEL, BY ISAAC LEWIS PEET. 


[It may be remembered that, at the Second Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf and Dumb, held at Hartford in August, 1851, the writer of the 
accompanying translation, introduced to the notice of the gentlemen there 
present, a remarkable case of simultaneous blindness and deaf-mutism, which 
had come under his observation at the Institution for the Blind at Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, during a tour in Europe, from which he had just returned. On 
that occasion, he read a translation of a pamphlet prepared by Mr. Hirzel, 
director of the above-mentioned Institution, giving a detailed account of the 
novel and highly ingenious steps by which a being, buried in mental and physi- 
cal darkness, had been conducted to the light of intelligence and, through the 
quickened impulse given to his surviving senses, brought in contact with an 
outer world. That article was afterwards published, not only in the Proceed- 
ings of the Convention at which it was read, but also as an appendix to the 
report of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb for the year 1851, 
and in the Annas for July, 1853, and such has been the interest since manifest- 
ed in this country, in the case of which it treats, that the writer feels the same 
obligation to translate, that Mr. Hirzel did to write another article on Meystre, 
which has just come to hand.—Tr. ] 


Tue zeal with which the public has hitherto watched the 
development of this young man, imposes upon me the duty 
of saying a few words upon the recent progress which he 
has made. One of our fellow-beings deprived, at the same 
time, of hearing, of speech, and of sight, will always be a 
valuable source of subjects for investigation, a source which 
will cease only with the last breath of the individual himself. 
Let us first glance at his development in art. 

The manual occupation which, all things considered, is 
most suitable for Meystre, is that of turning, and in a 
material point of view, it is best not to divert him from it. 
But interests of this nature should sometimes yield to 
another order of considerations; and so, we have had les- 
sons in sculpture given him, wishing, by this experiment, to 
test his talents, and enlarge the circle of his ideas. It must 
be acknowledged that the commencement was difficult. To 
encourage Edward in this work, I put in his hands a statue 
in bronze, about thirty-three centimetres (thirteen inches 
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nearly) in height, made according to the rules of art, and 
representing Michael Angelo with a hammer and a chisel in 
his hand. These symbols of profession arrested the atten- 
tion of the blind youth, and he asked if this man was a 
dresser of stone. I replied to him that Michael Angelo had 
been a celebrated sculptor, painter and architect. The idea 
of celebrity was not without its attractions for our afflicted 
friend; on the contrary, it electrified him. 

In order to convince Edward that he himself could also 
become a sculpter, I related to him the following anecdote, 
which I had obtained from Captain Noel. Mr. Noel said 
that he had seen, in several churches of the Tyrol, statuettes 
which had been admirably executed by a blind man, con- 
cerning whom the following anecdote had been related to 
him on the spot. The blind sculptor having one day touched 
a statue of Canova, found this work one of ravishing 
beauty; in feeling, however, of one of the feet of the statue, 
he stopped, examined it a moment, and exclaimed, “ Canova 
has made a mistake, the great toe is a little too long!” This 
observation was communicated to the illustrious sculptor, 
who, on examining the original, acknowledged the justice of 
the criticism. Meystre laughed heartily at the discovery of 
the blind man, and, on repeating the story, enormously 
exaggerated Canova’s error. The result of the lessons in 
sculpture, which were continued for some months under the 
direction of Mr. J. Lehman, proved that if he had been early 
apprenticed to this occupation, he would have become, or 
if he should devote his time exclusively to it, he would yet 
become, within certain limitations, as remarkable as a 
sculptor as he certainly is as a turner.* This experiment 
having proved satisfactory, Edward resumed the occupation 
of turning, which Mr. Friedrich continues to superintend 
with the same care as ever. 

I will now leave it to several persons, not connected with 


*The minutes of the Federal Delegation sent to the Exhibition in London, in 
1851, hold the following language: ‘* We would mention, as artistic produc- 
tions, two wooden cups, executed with much elegance and delicacy upon the 
turning-lathe, by Mr. E. Meystre, a deaf, dumb and blind man, connected 
with the Institution directed by Mr. Hirzel, at Lausanne.” 
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the Asylum, to speak of the intellectual condition of our 
blind deaf-mute. In the first place, let us hear Monsieur de 
Morlot, professor of Geology in the Academy of Lausanne, 
who takes a lively interest in Meystre’s development. He 
had, he said, (in the notes which he was so obliging as to 
send me,) taken Edward twice to the Museum of the 
Canton, to make him handle a selection of objects taken 
from the principal classes of the three kingdoms, such as the 
human skeleton, the bear, wolf, giraffe, deer, ostrich, eagle, 
penguin, fish, crocodile, tortoise, serpent, the lobster and 
other crustaceous animals,—certain rocks and minerals, and 
finally some utensils and other articles manufactured and 
used by savages. Meystre acquainted himself very rapidly 
with the objects which were submitted to his inspection, 
making this understood partly by words, and partly by 
singularly expressive gestures. 

The course of his investigations was very rational: he 
first defined his own position with reference to the object, by 
a general examination, in order to seize upon the principal 
characteristics. For instance, he passed his hands at once to 
the feet of the animals, and recognized immediately the 
carnivorous animals by their claws or their talons, as well 
as by their teeth or their hooked beaks. 

On seeing him proceed in this manner, I could not but 
think of Cuvier and his method. Examining two skeletons, 
the one of a cow and the other of a horse, he quickly per- 
ceived the agreement between the different parts and the 
corresponding ones of man. He had understood that it would 
be necessary to handle the objects carefully ; accordingly his 
touch was marked with extreme delicacy. Neither astonish- 
ment nor surprise could be generally noticed in our blind 
friend, who showed himself so clear-sighted, but rather a 
smile of satisfaction and of interest. It was not so, however, 
when on his third visit in the spring of 1853, Monsieur de 
Morlot placed before him a stuffed calf with two heads. 
Edward first felt of one of the heads, and then following the 
neck, reached the other. He made a start of surprise and ~ 
uttered a shrill cry. In animated pantomime he represented 
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that this must be a very ravenous animal, and asked if it had 
also two stomachs. In reply to his idea of its being raven- 
ous, the professor made him touch the feet of the monster. 
Meystre immediately comprehended his error, and informed 
himself of the name of the animal. 

Another skillful observer, Monsieur Troyon of Bel-Air, 
wrote me in October, 1853: 

“ My sister informs me that you desire some details of the 
visit that I received from your dear Edward. I comply with 
your request the more willingly as I have experienced a real 
pleasure in showing your blind deaf-mute my cabinet of 
antiquities. 

“As Iam not acquainted with your manual alphabet by 
means of which you communicate with Edward, Monsieur 
de Morlot did him the honors of my cabinet. We began by 
placing in the hands of the blind man, some objects belong- 
ing to the very remote period anterior to the knowledge of 
the metals. The first of these was a hatchet of unpolished 
flint. Edward recognized the form of the hatchet and in- 
quired if it were not of stone. Encouraged to discover its 
nature for himself, he opined that it was of flint, and imme- 
diately took out the stone with which he strikes fire, as a 
standard of comparison. Great was his astonishment at 
being able to light tinder with the flint hatchet. After hav- 
ing felt of various utensils, he distinguished perfectly the 
gouge, the chisel, and the poniard, as well as several other 
objects. 

“ We afterwards presented him with a hatchet of bronze 
which he divined, by its weight, to be of metal. Being 
instructed as to the nature of the metal, he was no longer 
at fault; he even discerned the manner in which certain 
instruments were used, a thing which escapes the notice of 
most persons who see. After he had handled a number of 
bracelets of bronze, I placed in his hands one of silver, which 
perplexed him a little at first, and on the material of which 
he expressed some doubt, asking if this was also bronze. 
Sickles, lance-heads, swords, etc., he recognized very easily. 


“Mons. de Morlot made Edward understand that the 
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instruments of stone were of a higher antiquity than those 
of bronze, and that the bronze was known before the iron, 
but that the articles of iron which were afterwards placed in 
his hands were still very ancient. Edward, moreover, com- 
prehended that these articles had been found in the country, 
that they had been a long time in the earth, and that they 
had been in many cases entombed with the dead. 

“We afterwards conducted Edward to the hill near Bel- 
Air, where we made him feel the stone sides of an ancient 
tomb; then returning to my cabinet, we placed in his hands 
a skull, which he immediately recognized and without exhib- 
iting very much repugnance. I also gave him some human 
bones which bore the traces of ancient wounds, none of 
which escaped the perspicacity of the blind man. | 

“The liveliness of Edward’s impressions, his surprise at 
the revelation of a past concerning which he naturally had 
had few ideas, his expressive pantomime, and his intelligence 
with regard to practical matters, deeply interested me. Many 
visitors see my cabinet without carrying away with them 
impressions as accurate as Edward has done, and a great 
number of persons who see do not even suspect things 
which the blind man so clearly divined. 

“Tt is needless to say that every time you will favor me 
with a visit from him, I will receive him with great pleasure. 

“In seeing what this young man is now capable of grasp- 
ing and of comprehending, I have experienced towards you 
a sentiment of real gratitude, for it is only by unheard of 
efforts and the employment of an excellent method, that you 
have been able to attain to such results. ‘The kindness of 
Mons. Morlot to Edward has added to the affection which 
I bear to our dear geologist.” 

I hope I shall not be committing an indiscretion if I trans- 
cribe here a second letter, which will give an idea of the 
impression which Meystre produces upon persons who see 
him for the first time. 

“Geneva, August 4, 1853. 
“Sir: 

“In accordance with your permission, I send, by the dili- 

gence, to Edward Meystre,a set of chisels and a set of 
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gouges for the turning-lathe; these are the standard tools 
of the state, and the perfection of their quality has secured 
a high reputation to the factory. Be so kind, in presenting 
them, as to recall to Meystre the family who have visited 
him, and to assure him of the interest which they enter- 
tain for him. 

“ T embrace this opportunity to renew to you my thanks for 
your obliging reception and the attention with which you 
treated me; the remembrance of this visit will ever live 
inmy memory. To see the resurrection of a soul entombed 
in a brain without an outlet, and to which sagacity, patience 
and charity have found means to open communication with 
the external world, to create a language and to teach the ele- 
ments of knowledge, is to see a prodigy of intellectual 
power, and every expression which I could employ to testify 
my admiration, would be far below that which I experience 
at the recollection of it. 

“ Accept, &c., 
“L. Ductovx.” 


I am now explaining to Meystre portions of the sacred 
Scriptures, in the historical order, and these serve him as 
subjects for the exercise of the memory. The end toward 
which my efforts have tended from the beginning, is now 
attained. To place in intimate contact with the moral sun 
of the world this being deprived of hearing, of speech and 
of sight, this is the ardent desire which has always sustained 
me in this labor of patience. When one has had the happi- 
ness of exploring the firmament by means of powerful tele- 
scopes, or of sounding with the ophthalmoscope the wonders 
of the living eye, he is seized with admiration. But I have 
been much more profoundly impressed in observing the soul 
of my pupil, which, though I do not say it is pure and inno- 
cent, is yet exempt from prejudices. I have seen springing 
up in the heart of this young man, as the dawn of a new 
day, love and admiration for Jesus Christ. Assimilating in 
his judgment moral perfection to power, Edward asked if 
Jesus could not perform miracles. I afterwards saw this joy, 
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this enchantment, this poetry disappear, when I showed him 
Christ crucified. And as a flame which revives before dying 
out, Meystre was once more deeply touched with the solici- 
tude which Jesus manifested for his mother in the midst of 
the agonies of the cross. ‘Then all the emotions which this 
touching life had produced in him seemed to have vanished. 
“ Jesus went out from the tomb the third day,” I said. “ Yes, 
his soul, not his body,” he replied. “Body and soul.” “Could 
any one feel with his finger, the prints which the nails had left 
in his hands and in his feet?” “Yes.” Then a new hope 
came and irradiated his countenance, and he said: “ This 
story is beautiful, I wish to print it.” But when I had told 
him that Jesus had the power of forgiving men their sins, 
and that this pardon might also be extended to him, I saw 
a tear trickle from his extinguished eyes. 

I have found in the gospel itself, after having vainly 
sought it elsewhere, the best method of attaining this end. 
I therefore bow before its majestic simplicity, and if there is 
any opprobrium in confessing Jesus Christ crucified as the 
Saviour of the world, Lord, here am I, I am ready to bear 
it! I can say with Hufeland: “I know wherefore I believe.” 


THE LATE JOHN KITTO, D. D. 
From the London Atheneum, Dec. 9, 1854. 


WE have to announce the death of Dr. Kitto, at Cann- 
statt, near Stuttgard, on the 25th ult. Though publicity 
was given by himself in his lifetime, to the chief incidents 
in his career, we shall be pardoned for offering a brief out- 
line. The history of literature can hardly furnish a more 
striking example of “the pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties.” 

John Kitto was born at Plymouth, on the 4th of Decem- | 
ber, 1804. His family was of Cornish origin; and in his 
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‘ Lost Senses—Deafness,’ he speculates on the probability of 
his descent from a Pheenician ancestry. His father, who 
began life as a master-builder, had, like Falstaff, a kind of 
“alacrity in sinking ;” he became reduced to the position of 
a jobbing mason, in which business young Kitto’s help was 
required at a very early age. While the boy was thus 
occupied, in February, 1817, a fall from the top of a house 
totally destroyed‘his sense of hearing. His previous educa- 
tion had been meagre; but the love of reading, which he had 
already acquired, became the solace of his loneliness, and 
the foundation of his attainments. In 1819, his parents, 
being unable to maintain or to find suitable employment for 
him, placed him in the work-house; whence he was removed 
in 1821, to become an apprentice to a shoe-maker. His 
master was a coarse tyrant. The poor boy appealed to the 
magistrates. His written statement was marked by a strik- 
ing propriety of sentiment and diction. The indentures 
were cancelled, and he returned to the work-house,—to him 
a welcome refuge. He was not idle there. In 1823, his 
talents and capabilities being better understood, he was 
enabled, by the kindness of two gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood, to publish a small volume of essays and letters, and 
was placed in a position less unfavorable to self-improvement. 
The next ten years of Dr. Kitto’s life appear to have been 
spent in traveling or residing abroad. He journeyed over a 
large part of Europe and Asia, and acquired that familiarity 
with the scenery and customs of the East, which was after- 
wards of such signal service in the department of literature 
to which he became devoted. Returning to England in 
1833, he gained attention by a series of papers in the “ Penny 
Magazine,” under the title of “The Deaf Traveler;” and 
having married, commenced a course of literary activity 
which was continued without interruption till within a few 
months of his decease. His exertions seem to have been 
prompted, from an early age, by a strong sense of duty; the 
duty of self-improvement and of doing some service to the 
world. More palpable motives to laborious diligence were 
presented in the claims of an aged mother and a rapidly 
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increasing family. But his physical infirmity placed him at 
a disadvantage; and for several years before his death he 
was exposed to pecuniary difficulties, which his pension of 
one hundred pounds a year did not wholly remove. It is 
feared that he fell a victim to hard work and overpowering 
anxiety. A neuralgic affection of two years’ standing was 
followed, last spring, by a paralytic or quasi paralytic attack. 
Through the kindly help of friends, the sufferer was removed 
in August, with his family, to the continent; but the deaths, 
in rapid succession, of his youngest and his eldest child, 
neutralized the benefit which might otherwise have been 
looked for from the change, and a third fit extinguished the 
feeble remains of life. 

Dr. Kitto’s writings are well known. With a few excep- 
tions, (relating chiefly to his own disability, and to his 
reminiscences of travel,) they aim directly or indirectly at 
the illustration of the sacred Scriptures. This was his 
chosen department of labor; and in it he attained a high 
degree of eminence. 


PROF. ESCHRICHT, OF COPENHAGEN, ON THE FRENCH 
AND GERMAN METHODS. 


BY GEORGE E. DAY. 


In the German monthly entitled “ Allgemeine Monats- 
schrift fir Wissenschaft und Literatur,” for October, 1853, is 
an elaborate article, by Mr. Hill, the distinguished Principal 
of the School for the Deaf and Dumb at Weissenfels, in 
defence of the German method of deaf-mute instruction. 
It seems to have been called forth by a work from Dr. 
Eschricht, Professor in the University of Copenhagen, enti- 
tled “ The Physical Life, in popular lectures,” (Berlin, 1852,) 
in which the French method is declared decidedly preferable 
tothe German. It appears that in the year 1845, one of the 
teachers in the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Copen- 
hagen, named Dahlerup, who visited the most important 
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German institutions at the expense of the Danish govern- 
ment, recommended, on his return, the adoption of the 
German method. The Danish government, before venturing 
to adopt this recommendation against the judgment of the 
other teachers, wisely committed the whole subject to Prof. 
Eschricht, who pronounced adversely to the proposal of 
Dahlerup. The result is, that the Royal Institution at 
Copenhagen still continues to teach on the French method. 
Mr. Dahlerup withdrew and established a school of his own, 
with what success is not known. 

From the few extracts given by Mr. Hill, the views of Dr. 
E. appear to be eminently just: e. g., “I cannot but avow 
my conviction that all the deaf-mutes [in the German insti- 
tutions] who speak easily and pleasantly, and who in most 
of the institutions are made far too prominent, were not 
deaf from birth, but became deaf after the age of five or six 
years.” Had some of the enthusiastic travelers from this 
country been cautious enough to ascertain this single fact, it 
would have saved them a great deal of misapprehension. 

The following remark of Prof. E. is worthy, with some 
modifications, of consideration: “'The prime condition of a 
well-organized system of deaf-mute instruction, is in my 
opinion, a rigid separation of all those children who usually 
pass for deaf-mutes, into three distinct classes: first, those 
hard of hearing ; secondly, those who became deaf after four 
years of age, and have forgotten how to talk; thirdly, those 
who became perfectly deaf before this period. The two first 
of these classes I consider ought to be taught to speak.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Tue undersigned has, at the request of the Executive 
Committee, undertaken the editorial charge of this and the 
remaining numbers of the current volume of the Anna.s. 
He wishes here to say a word to those on whose contribu- 
tions he must rely mainly, to make the publication what it 
was designed to be. 
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There needs to be, in the first place, a waking up to duty 
on the part of each and all, so far as they have been remiss. 
Each one who can do so, is hereby requested to put his hand 
at once to the work, without waiting to be individually 
applied to. The editor should have at all times, a consider- 
able amount of materials on hand in advance. If each 
number must exhaust the whole stock, there can be little 
opportunity for selection. And if this small stock does not 
come in till on or after the regular day of publication, it is 
obvious that no approach to punctuality in the issue can be 
observed. 

The contributors and the editor should together aim to 
render the AnNats as far as possible practically useful. 
Variety should be aimed at, even as conducing to this end. 
Not only should there be elaborate papers, embodying facts 
or unfolding principles of importance—not only should our 
table be furnished with the solid piéces de résistance, but 
there should be no lack of the lighter courses, the entremets, 
and piquant and spicy dishes, so as to make our bill of fare 
attractive, give a relish to the feast, and help the appropria- 
tion and digestion of the substantial matters. Short instead 
of long articles are to be preferred in general, and condensed 
rather than prolix ones always. Let no one think to doa 
favor by pouring on a deluge of words to fill our thirsty 
pages. Let us have the pith of the matter and be done with 
it. It would be well could the Annats be the means of pre- 
serving some of those useful suggestions which are often 
occurring to the thoughts of persons engaged in instruction, 
and which might be set down in a few moments and with a 
few strokes of the pen. Many such “seeds of things” are 
scattered by the way-side and lost, which if saved and 
dropped in here, might spring up and grow eventually to 
something of which the sower never dreamed. 

The undersigned would also beg the indulgence and the 
lenient judgment of both contributors and readers, in regard 
to the manner in which he may perform his responsible and 
sometimes perplexing duties. 

Samvet Porter. 
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